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KESTOS AND THE SALTIRE OF APHRODITE. 


A series of monographs which promises great interest has 
recently been inaugurated with a little work by Count Du Mesnil 
du Buisson, called “Le sautoir d’Atargatis et la chaine d’amu- 
lettes.”+ The author examines the ornaments that appear on 
figures of the Naked Goddess, the divinity of fecundity who was 
known to her widely scattered worshippers as Ishtar, Astarte, 
Atargatis, or Aphrodite. He gives special attention to an orna- 
ment consisting of two bands, each of which passes over a 
shoulder and under the opposite arm, crossing the other band 
between the breasts and on the back. Because of the diagonal 
cross which is thus presented to both front and back views, 
Count Du Mesnil calls the ornament sautoir. That is the Eng- 
lish word saltire, meaning a diagonal or St. Andrew’s cross; the 
term is used chiefly in heraldry, but it will serve our purpose. 

No mark is more characteristic of the Naked Goddess than 
this saltire. It appears on crude, almost shapeless, representa- 
tions of her from Kish and Susa dating from a time early in the 
third millennium before Christ.2 Figurines from Syria and 
from the Indus Valley show it at about 1400 B.C.* Almost a 
thousand years later it is to be seen on figurines of the Persian 
period,‘ and its continuance for several centuries more is attested 
by the occurrence of saltire bands on representations of Aphro- 


1 Documenta et Monumenta Orienlis Antiqui, ed. W. F. Albright et 
A. De Buck. Vol. I: Etudes diconographie orientale. 1. Le sautoir 
@Atargatis et la chaine d’amulettes, par le Comte Du Mesnil du Buisson. 
Pp. 26, 13 plates (Leiden, 1947). 

2 Op. cit., p. 9 and Fig. 2. 

8 Op. cit., p. 11 and Fig. 3. 

* Op. cit., p. 15, Pl. 4. 
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dite in paintings of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. A 
striking and familiar example ‘is the Pompeian wall painting 
of Aphrodite and Ares seated together, with a little Eros at their 
feet trying on the warrior’s helmet, while another holds his 
sword.’ Here the cords that make the saltire are closely hung 
with little ornaments; but in a Dura bas-relief of Atargatis 
(A. D. 225-250) it is indicated in reddish brown paint as a pair 
of simple bands or straps crossing on the breast, that is, in what 


must surely be a primitive form.°® 

If we consider only the great antiquity and the wide distribu- 
tion of the saltire, nothing could have a better claim to be the 
object that Homer calls the xeorés inas of Aphrodite, “ wherein 
were all her enchantments.” An attempt will be made to show 
that the xeords iuds may actually be the saltire; but first it is well 
to see whether magical powers might readily be ascribed to an 
object of that form. 

It is well known that cords, bands, and knots were very widely 
believed to be capable of magical use.? Sometimes, it would 
seem, they were thought to confine and conserve the mana or 
inherent magic of a person within his body. It may be for this 
reason that the Roman flamen Dialis might wear no knots in his 
garments, and even his ring must be broken or cut to interrupt 
its circuit; * else the beneficent power inherent in the sacred 
person of the flamen might be hindered from exerting itself in 
the rites belonging to his office. Much more commonly, however, 
knots, cords, and bands were supposed to inhibit or avert the 
exercise of a power external to the wearer and possibly hostile 
to him. The ordinary Greek words for amulet, zepiarrov, zepi- 
appa, mean “that which is tied round” the person, and the 
primitive amulet was doubtless the mere cord itself. 

On Attic vase paintings we often see a cord or a ribbon tied 


5 Herrmann-Bruckmann, Denkmdler der Malerei des Altertums, Taf. 4; 
more conveniently accessible in Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen, Abb. 668. 

*Du Mesnil, op. cit., p. 22, Pl. 11; Hacavations at Dura-Europos, 
Ninth Season (1935-1936), Pl. 19. 

7See P. Wolters’ indispensable article, “ Faden und Knoten als Amu- 
lett” (Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, VIII, Beiheft, pp. 1-22), with 
several figures that illustrate the diagonal and crossed cords mentioned 
in this paper. 

§ Aulus Gellius, X, 15. 
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KEZTOZ IMAZ AND THE SALTIRE OF APHRODITE. 3 


round the arm or the leg of a young athlete. Hetairai sometimes 
wore a band round a thigh. Even necklaces, which early de- 
veloped into elaborate ornaments, were probably first used as 
prophylactic bands. A variety of cord amulet that is of special 
interest for our purpose was worn diagonally round the body, 
passing downwards from the right shoulder across to the left 
flank, then under the left arm and upwards across the back to 
the starting point. It is likely that this diagonal arrangement 
was magically significant in itself. Mr. W. Deonna has collected 
examples of superstitions that ascribe an apotropaic value to 
motions made diagonally across the body, like grasping the left 
thumb with the right hand, or to lines drawn across it in a 
slanting direction, as when the ancient mystai (according to a 
probable conjecture) wore a thread tied from the right hand to 
the left foot.° If one such diagonal was a good prophylactic, 
two might be even better; and one may regard the saltire as 
derived from two cords or straps looped diagonally round the 
body in opposite directions. 

The little that Homer tells us of Aphrodite’s xeords inds is 
contained in two lines (JJ., XIV, 214-215): 


Kal amd éAvoato Kearov ivdvta 

mouxtAov* dé oi OeAKTypia TETUKTO. 


The details may be discussed under separate headings, as follows: 


1. It was not a girdle (#vy), for in Homeric times that was 
worn just above the hips. The poet says of both Calypso and 
Circe wepi Bader’ i~vi, while Aphrodite wore the xeords 
iuds higher on her body—dadz6 éAvoato keorov 

Some of the older commentators supposed the xeords iuds to be 
@ orpoduov such as Athenian women wore to support their breasts ; 
but a leather thong or strap would be ill suited for that purpose. 

Several authorities—Helbig, Ameis, Faesi, Leaf—go so far in 
emphasizing the preéminently magical character of the object 
as to say that it was not an ornament nor an article of apparel, 
but merely a patterned strap carried in the xéAmos, a fold of 
the garment. It is true that when Aphrodite lends the object 


®°W. Deonna, Rev. Et. Grecques, XLII (1929), pp. 169 ff., especially 
pp. 174-175. 
10 Od., V, 231, X, 544; Il., XIV, 214. 
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to Hera she says re@ éyxdrOeo xoArw (219), but that merely sug- 
gests a convenient way by which Hera may carry it away hidden; 
it does not mean that Aphrodite herself had worn it in this loose 
and not very safe manner. A modern man may carry a lucky 
piece in a pocket, and so may a modern woman, if she has a 
pocket. But no ancient man or woman would carry a valued 
magical object unattached to the person. Ancient amulets might 
be in the forms of rings, pendants, necklaces, bracelets, or mere 
cords or bands tied round any part of the body. But those who 
are versed in the ways of magic are not likely to believe that a 
charm such as Aphrodite’s could be a mere piece of decorated 
leather carried loose in a fold of the garment. The interpreta- 
tion favored by Helbig, Leaf, and the others is to be definitely 
rejected. 


2. The xeords iuds is wouxidos, which is usually taken to indi- 
cate that it has color or pattern or both. If, as has hitherto been 
assumed, xeords means “ pierced,” the strap may have been em- 
broidered (pierced for the stitches) or simply adorned with a 
pattern of pierced holes.‘ But another possibility should not be 
overlooked. From Hesiod on zovxiAos sometimes has the mean- 
ings “ artful,” “subtle,” “wily,” and that meaning is extended 
from persons to things. If that development of the meaning 
could be assumed for Homer’s time, zouxiAov might imply “ charged 
with subtle art,” i. e., “ magical” (the repetition of the word in 
220 may slightly favor that interpretation), and the d¢** of the 
clause that immediately follows would stand, like that in J1., I, 
259, where we might expect ydp. 


3. In it were Aphrodite’s enchantments. As modern com- 
mentators have observed, we are not to infer from réruxro that 
the strap was decorated with scenes or even symbols representing 
in some way the magical powers that it exerted. réruxro here 


10a Tn an article which appeared after this paper was sent to the editor, 
Mr. Wace has shown that Homer’s supposed allusions to the embroidering 
of textiles really refer to weaving in color patterns, and that in such 
passages means “ patterned” or “ many colored” (A.J. A., LIT, 
pp. 51-55). This somewhat lessens the probability that xeoréds means 
“ embroidered.” 

11 See Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. mwoixidos, III, 3, c, and Jebb on Bac- 
chylides, 9, 43. 

12So the manuscripts: ré Hermann, followed by most editors. 
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has a weaker meaning, scarcely more than “were.” The ipuds 
is simply the seat of magical charms. 


4. Both ancient and modern commentators, taking xeords to 
mean embroidered, derive it from xevréw, or rather from a hypo- 
thetical *xévrw, to prick or pierce, that is, for the stitches of an 
embroidered pattern. It could also be taken in a stricter sense 
to describe anything decorated with a mere pattern of pierced 
holes. That a present xévrw once existed seems to be shown by 
the infinitive xévoat, which occurs once, Jl., XXIII, 337. 

A good authority, F. Bechtel, says that were it not for the 
meaning that seems to belong to xeords in Il., XIV, 214 (and to 
modvKeoros in Il., III, 371), the word could be better referred 
to the stem xe-, “ split,” which is to be seen in xetwv (Od., XIV, 
425), in several forms of xed{w, and in xéapvov and xéorpa, tools 
for splitting wood. He did not, however, see how an adjective 
meaning “ split,” “ cleft,” could be applied to Aphrodite’s magic 
strap, and was therefore led, reluctantly, it would seem, to follow 
the usual interpretation.** 

And yet “split strap” may after all describe this object 
accurately. Take a leather strap of suitable length, split it from 
both ends, leaving a short portion at the middle untouched. Then 
lay the undivided middle part over the breastbone, pass the upper 
ends over the shoulders, the lower under the arms; cross the ends 
on the back and fasten them together. You then have a crude 
and perhaps a common primitive form of the saltire, which is 
the most ancient and constant attribute of the goddess of love 
and fecundity, and also a possible illustration of Homer’s xeords 
iuds. It is scarcely necessary to remark that that name might 
well persist after it was found more convenient to make the 
saltire of two crossed straps or cords rather than of a single split 
strap. Decorative modifications would follow naturally. The 
magical saltire might be dyed, embroidered, strengthened at the 
middle by strong stitching or a metal boss, and so on. 

To the theory that xeords ivds means a split strap there is an 
objection which is more serious than the doubt about the ety- 
mology. That objection proceeds from the interpretation of 
Il., 111, 371. When Menelaus broke his sword on the helmet of 
Paris, he rushed upon his enemy, seized him by the helmet, and 
tried to drag him to the Greek lines, the chin-strap half strangling 


18 Ff, Bechtel, Lexilogus zu Homer, pp. 192-193. 
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Paris as Menelaus drew him along. This chin-strap is called 
moAvKeoTos iuds and oxevs The meaning “ embroidered ” 
or “ decorated with pierced holes ” would undoubtedly be appro- 
priate here. A modern reader naturally thinks first of a strap 
pierced at intervals with several holes intended to engage the 
tongue of a buckle, as in an ordinary belt; but buckles with 
movable tongues were apparently not known in the Homeric 
period.** Finally, zoAvceoros could perhaps mean “slit” into 
several narrow thongs, and it is conceivable that a chin-strap 
so divided might be easier on the wearer. In that case the ends 
of the separate thongs would either be attached at different 
points, or else they would be brought together again, after passing 
under the chin, and fastened to some point of attachment on the 
side of the helmet. 

The arrangement last suggested is not easy to understand, 
perhaps not easy to accept; and because of its difficulty it may 
seem that the case for xeords = split, cleft, must be abandoned. 
It is still possible, however, that we have to do with two homo- 
nyms, xeords, split, from xe-, and xeords, pierced, from xevr-. 
There is such a pair in xetw, split, and xeéw, lie. 

On the whole, the argument for identifying the xeords inds 
with the saltire of the ancient goddess of fecundity deserves to 
be considered; no more is claimed for it. In that identification 
we should have a reasonable solution of an old problem. Those 
who cannot accept it, and who hold that xeords iuds means a 
single pierced or embroidered strap, should next consider whether 
their decorated strap may be the single diagonal band which con- 
tinued to be worn as a prophylactic until late times. That band 
_ is not a girdle, and one could say, in describing its removal, 

ard ornberdpw édvoaro. It would at least be better than the notion 
that Aphrodite’s treasure was a mere piece of decorated leather 
which, not being attached to her person, could easily be dropped 


and lost. 
CAMPBELL BONNER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


14 Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, I, p. 592. I owe this reference 
to Clark Hopkins. 
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PRINCEPS AND FRUMENTATIONES.* 


The machinery for the supply and distribution of corn under 
the early Principate has always been recognised as one of the 
most characteristic departments of the Roman administration. 
It is also peculiarly well fitted, perhaps chiefly through the 
nature of the government’s relationships both with the exporting 
provinces and with the Roman plebs, to illustrate the function 
of the Princeps in the constitution. The present review, con- 
fined to the period of the “ Augustan Principate” and to the 
broadest lines of the department’s history at the Roman end, 
is mainly an attempt to examine these constitutional issues once 
again. The opposition between Princeps and Senate which has 
often been depicted throughout the history of corn distributions 
may possibly deserve reconsideration in the light of recent work 
on the position of Augustus and his successors. 

It is in the reign of Claudius that the opposition is generally 
most sharply drawn. There exists a fairly well-established doc- 
trine that Claudius in some manner “took over” from the 
Senate the responsibility, both administrative and financial, for 
the regular corn doles, and that his fiscus in compensation 
appropriated the revenues of the corn-exporting provinces.? The 
supporters of this doctrine tend to appeal without further dis- 
cussion to the eminent authority of Professor Rostovizeff ; * and 
it is sometimes difficult to discover which of the particular pieces 
of ancient evidence adduced by him have most inspired them 


1 The writer offers his warmest thanks to Mr. R. Syme and to Pro- 
fessor A. Momigliano for help given during the preparation of this 
article. 

2So A. Momigliano, L’opera dell’Imperatore Claudio (1932), p. 96; 
D. van Berchem, Les distributions de blé et d’argent @ la plébe romaine 
sous Vempire (Geneva, 1939), p. 72; V. Scramuzza, The Emperor 
Claudius (1940), p. 118; T. Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, V (1940), p. 41; E. T. Salmon, A History of the Roman World 
from 30 B.C. to A. D. 188 (1944), p. 168. M. P. Charlesworth, C. A. H., 
X (1934), p. 689 is far more cautious. 

3R.-E., VII (1912), s.v. “ Frumentum,” coll. 177-8; cf. Rémische 
Bleitesserae (Klio, Beiheft III [1903]), p. 15; Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire (1926), pp. 80, 509 (repeated in the 
German and Italian editions). 
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with confidence. But one alleged circumstance appears to have 
made a great impression.* Claudius is held to have abolished 
the praefecti frumenti dandt, senatorial officials who from the 
frequent appearance of the words “ ex s. c.” in their titles ° were 
thought to be entirely independent of the Princeps. Instead, 
we are told, he entrusted distribution, presumably under the 
authority of the praefectus annonae, to the curator de Minucia, 
an official of whom the example cited is a Claudian freedman.°® 
The abolition of the senatorial praefecti was inferred from a 
supposed gap in the records of these officials between the prin- 
cipate of Claudius and that of Trajan.?. Long ago Cardinali 
warned that the grouping of inscriptions might be due to pure 
chance; * but his caution was generally unheeded, especially as 
he was convinced for other reasons that Claudius deprived the 
Senate of control over distribution. Yet the list of praefects 
always included a number of names of unknown date; and the 
tenuousness of the gap can be clearly appreciated if we look at 
two names, one near its supposed beginning, the other almost 
certainly before the end which has been most commonly assumed. 
The earlier of these two has passed practically unnoticed in 
this connection. M. Iulius Romulus was adlected, apparently 
into the actual office of tribune, by Claudius himself, and 
between that time and his tenure of office as “pro praefecto 
frumenti dandi” was legate (under Claudius) of the legion XV 
Apollinaris, then praetor, and then legate for two years to the 
proconsul of Asia.?° The chronology is not free from difficulties, 


4 Frank in particular (loc. cit.) implied that a change in the owner- 
ship of imported corn could be inferred from this organisational reform 
alone. 

5E.g., I. L.8., 913, 943, 947, 972, 3783. 

°7.L.8., 6071; ef. O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten? 
(1905), pp. 238f. But see below, n. 35. 

7™To the list drawn up by L. Cantarelli, Bull. Arch. Comm., XXIII 
(1895), pp. 217 ff. add L’Année Epigraphique, 1908, 237; 1911, 111, 185, 
as well as M. Iulius Romulus discussed below. 

8G. Cardinali in De Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico, III (19042), 
s.v. “ Frumentatio,” 248 ff. 

® Van Berchem, op. cit., p. 72 relegates mention of him to a footnote 
without any modification of the conclusions of his text. Other features 
of the man’s career are discussed by A. Stein, Der rémische Ritterstand, 
pp. 63, 228. 

10 Not. Scav., 1924, p. 346 (Velletri) = L’Année Epigraphique, 1925, 
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but Divus Claudius is last mentioned in connection with the 
legionary legateship, and it appears rather more likely than not 
that he was already dead by the time Romulus was administering 
corn distribution.11 Even if the adlection as tribune belongs to 
A. D. 42, when Claudius is known to have granted this magis- 
tracy to certain equttes,’* the earliest possible date for the 
appointment as “pro praefecto frumenti dandi” would be 48, 
and the abolition of the office could not fall before the last years 
of the principate, which we shall see later to be a difficult period 
in which to place a change of this kind.** But since it is not 
clear that the men made tribunes in 42 became permanent 
members of the Senate ** the more natural date for the decisive 
adlection of an eques is the census year 48; and if Romulus 
was tribune for 48-9 it is only by holding his subsequent posts 
without intermission that he can have dealt with corn matters 
before Claudius died. Nor does the word “pro” in his title, 
even if we assume it to have been correctly cut, offer any reason- 
able escape. This word before the title of an office may perhaps. 
have a variety of uses, but all of them suppose the continuance 
of the office in question as a part of the regular Roman 
machinery. The natural explanation is that at this time one 


85, “M.IULio... F. VOL. ROmuLO PROCos. | EXTRA sortEM PROVin- 
ciae MACEDONIae! LEGATO pro pR. PROVIN.... PRO PRAEF. | 
FRUMENti daNDI EX 8. C. leGATO PRO PR. | ITERUM proviNCIAE 
ASiaE PRAETORI | LEGATO Divi cLAUDII LEG xV APOLLINAR. | 
ADLECTO trib. pLEBIS A DIvo CLAUDIo | SEVIRO EQuituM 
ROMANOR. EQUI. Publ. | ......... UM TRIB. MillTUm... 

11G, Mancini, who first published the inscription in Notizie degli 
Scavi, took the word “ iterum ” to mean that the legateship in Asia was 
held in 54, first under Claudius, then under Nero. This argument would 
clinch the matter, but the legate of a proconsul should not need re- 
appointment on a change of Princeps. It would be equally unwise to 
base our chronology on the appearance of a M. Iulius Romulus in a 
subordinate position in Sardinia in 69 (J. L.8., 5947): the identity of 
the two men is probably rightly rejected by 8. J. de Laet, De Samen- 
stelling van den romeinschen Senaat (Antwerp, 1941), p. 192. 

12 Dio, LX, 11, 8. 

18 See below p. 13. 

14 Men similarly made tribunes under Augustus were allowed to choose 
whether they would retain the broad stripe (Dio, LIV, 30, 2; Suetonius, 
Aug., 40, 1), but is “ adlectus a principe” a proper description of this 
process in so early a period? Later we get phrases like “ quaesturam 
cum lato clavo obtulit ” (cf. L. 8., 6998—Hadrianic). 
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of the duly appointed praefecti was through some accident not 
available to discharge his functions: he may have died during 
his term. Moreover the familiar addition of the words “ex 
senatusconsulto ” are a further indication that the Senate’s part 
in these matters, whatever that part may have been, was still 
unimpaired. If this state of affairs existed in the latest years 
of Claudius, to say nothing of the early years of Nero, then 
the value of the “ gap ” in the praefecti as fundamental evidence 
for the reforms of Claudius is considerably diluted. The prae- 
fectura may conceivably have been abolished by Nero, perhaps 
when he suspended the frwmentationes after the fire of Rome: * 
but the gap loses most of its attractions if we abandon the 
Claudian setting for its commencement, and it would perhaps 
be wiser not to stake too heavily against the possibility of further 
epigraphical finds removing it altogether. 

The situation at the other end of the period is even less tidy 
for the supporters of the traditional view. Here we have the 
senator Sospes,’* who held the praefectura frumenti dandi after 
his praetorship and subsequently was decorated for his services 
as legate of the legion XIII Gemina “ expeditione Suebica et 
Sarmatica.” In the interval he held a post as “curator colo- 
niarum et municipiorum,” which some have found difficulty in 
dating so early as Domitian’s reign, with the result that his 
military exploits were once attributed to the war of Antoninus 
Pius.*7 But it is practically certain that a campaign not only 
against Sarmatae but against Suebi could have been conducted 
by the legate of XIII Gemina only when his legion was stationed 
in Pannonia, which it left immediately after the conquest of 
Dacia to become the permanent garrison of the latter province. 
Historians are therefore now almost unanimous with Dessau in 
believing that Sospes took part in one of the campaigns of Domi- 
tian on this front, whether that of 92-3 or the fighting which 
coincided with the end of the Dacian wars in 88-9.?* At the latest 


15 Dio (Xiphilinus), LXII, 18, 5. See the ingenious reconstruction by 
van Berchem, op. cit., pp. 75-6. 

167,L.8., 1017. Probably a Caesennius, but his family connections 
are not firm enough to help with chronology: cf. P. J. R.1, III, 567; E. 
Groag in R.-E., X, col. 1074. 

17 Cf, A. von Domaszewski, Rh. Mus., 1893, p. 247. 

18 So “bello Suebico item Sarmatico,” J. L.8., 2719; “bellum Germ- 
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he can have participated in the war of Nerva,’® but this hypoth- 
esis still brings his tenure of the praefectura well back into Domi- 
tian’s reign, when the deliberate revival of the office is almost 
incomprehensible. In any case the circumstances of the supposed 
revival, even under Nerva or Trajan, tend either to be simply 
evaded *° or to be explained in the lamest terms. It is not for 
instance obvious why any relevance should be seen in a Nervan 
sesterce with the legend PLEBEI URBANAE FRUMENTO 
CONSTITUTO,” since we cannot suppose that the frumenta- 
tiones as well as the praefecti had been suspended under the 
Flavians: the coin presumably refers to some abnormal distri- 
bution of corn.”? 

To sum up, there is an acting praefectus who looks suspici- 
ously Neronian. There is a praefectus who looks even more 
suspiciously Domitianic. And the hypothesis of an interruption 
between Claudius and the end of the century, after which the 
officials admittedly continue fairly regularly until almost the 
time of Diocletian,** fails to correspond with any known cir- 
cumstances in the principates of Nerva or Trajan. We can now 
examine more closely the circumstances of the principate of 
Claudius. 

To deny that Claudius abolished the praefecti is obviously not 
to remove the real keystone of his known work in the department 
of the corn supply. Indeed, as we have already seen, Cardinali 
was able to suppose a virtual revolution in these matters during 


anicum et Sarmaticum,” C.J. Z., XI, 5992. On the whole subject see 
especially C. Patsch, Sitzwngsberichte, 217/1 Abh. (1937), pp. 32-44. 

1° Cf, J. L. 8., 2720, “ bello Suebico”’; Pliny, Pan., 8, 2. 

20 R.-E., s.v. “Frumentum,” col. 178, “wieder geteilt wurden die 
Kompetenzen des Praefectus Annonae unter Traian, welcher die Prae- 
fecti Frumenti dandi wieder einsetzte.” More usual is a reference to 
Trajan’s “ pro-senatorial” policy: cf. R. Paribeni, Optimus Princeps, 
I, p. 177. 

21 Van Berchem, op. cit., p. 77; cf. Mattingly and Sydenham, Roman 
Imperial Coinage, II, pp. 229 f. 

22So R. Syme, J. R.S8., XX (1930), p. 62. C.H.V. Sutherland, ibdid., 
XXV (1935), p. 154, says there is no “warrant” for rendering the 
legend as “anything but an organisation or even re-organisation of the 
system of corn-doles. ...” Only the warrant which bids us swallow 


gnats as opposed to camels. 
23 Cantarelli, op. cit. Cf. I. L. 8., 1180, 1188, 8981. 
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Claudius’ principate without taking any account of the alleged 
gap in the records. There is, however, a rather important 
difference which could be made in our conception of the methods 
by which Claudius proceeded. The removal of the praefects 
would have been a decisive and blatant type of action. Korne- 
mann maintained that they were virtually the equivalent of 
collegiate magistrates,” whose position was better described 
under the alternative title “ curatores ” assigned to them in a 
senatusconsultum of 11 B. C.*> However this may be—and the 
degree of their independence of the Princeps will be discussed 
in a moment—, it is rash to be cavalier about officials who 
derive their existence “ex senatusconsulto.” This phrase does 
not of course mean that a senatorial decree governed the 
nomination of each annual college. But it does mean that the 
genesis of the board and the definition of its duties had been the 
subject of a decree promoted by Augustus in 22 B. C., or perhaps 
when the conditions of appointment were modified in 18.7° It 
would hardly therefore have been proper for Claudius to sweep 
such a college out of existence by a wave of his arm, or by the 
arrival of one of his procurators or of the praefectus annonae 
at the place of distribution. The exercise of his auctoritas in 
such a matter would normally have been directed through 
constitutional channels, namely by the promotion of a fresh 
senatusconsultum. Unless like Cardinali we regard responsi- 
bility for corn distribution as one of the Senate’s most jealously 
guarded privileges,*” we need not suppose that such a proposal 
would have encountered grave political difficulties, and we know 
that Claudius was ready to proceed through senatusconsulta on 


24K, Kornemann, R.-H., IV (1901), s.v. “ Curatores,” coll. 1779 ff. 

25 Frontinus, De Aquaeductibus, 100. Such variations of language in 
a legal document are surprising, but it seems clear that “ii, per quos 
frumentum plebei datur,” “curatores frumenti” (cf. J. L.S., 907) and 
“ praefecti frumenti dandi” describe the same group of officials. So 
“ cura frumenti populo dividundi ” in Suetonius, Aug., 37. 

26 Dio, LIV, 1,4; 17,1; a college first of two, then of four, ex-praetors, 
holding office for one year. The phrase “ex s.c.” is also apt to be mis- 


interpreted in a different direction: see below, pp. 18-19. 

27 Op. cit., pp. 239 ff. In Augustus (1938), p. 173 he writes: “di 
quell’amministrazione il senato era stato sempre gelosissimo ed ogni 
ingerenza abusiva aveva sempre considerata come arma di pressione e di 
attentato contro le istituzioni vigenti.” 
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occasions. But is it wholly superfluous to ask for evidence that 
he did so, whether in this connection, or when seeking to attain 
other objectives related to the corn supply? 

Moreover this question of evidence becomes even more awk- 
ward if we adopt the traditional view that the transfer of 
responsibility to the praefectus annonae is to be dated after 
A. D. 49. This was maintained because Seneca writing in that 
year to the praefectus Pompeius Paulinus made no obvious 
mention of distribution among his duties.7* But for the history 
of Claudius’ principate after 49 we possess the narrative of 
Tacitus, to say nothing of Cassius Dio. If on a matter not so 
much economic as constitutional we have to choose between the 
silence of Tacitus ?® and the presumed silence of one of Seneca’s 
exhortations, there can be little doubt of the answer; and we 
may agree with van Berchem * that if Claudius took any step 
requiring legislation on this topic the more probable date is 
near the beginning of the reign when he was concerned to tidy 
up the confusion which caused only one month’s supply of grain 
to be available in Rome at Gaius’ death.*2 But if any confidence 
can be placed in the reliability of our sources for this period, 
it is at least possible that most Claudian reforms in the field of 
the annona were carried out by the means which Claudius and 
his advisers must have preferred when they were able to take 
them, namely by direct administrative action rather than by 
formal consultation with the Senate. 

This is perfectly consistent with our evidence for the measures 
which Claudius is definitely known to have taken in this field. 
These fall into three groups: first, the building of the harbour 
at Ostia and the construction of the related works; *? secondly, 
the assistance and privileges afforded to grain importers and 
shipbuilders ; ** and thirdly the organisation of distribution at 


28 Seneca, Dial., X (De Brevitate Vitae), 18. For the date of this 
treatise see Hirschfeld, Philologus, 1870, p. 50. 

2° For examples of what Tacitus thought worth recording in these 
years cf. Ann., XI, 13, 22, 25; XII, 23, 53. 

8° Op. cit., pp. 72-3. He also points out that Seneca does in fact 
mention “ratio frumenti publici” and a general care for the human 
stomach. 

31 Seneca, loc. cit. 

82 Cf. Scramuzza, op. cit., pp. 165 ff., with full bibliography. 

38 Suetonius, Claud., 18, 2; Gaius, Inst., I, 32c¢; Ulpian, ITI, 6. 
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the Porticus Minucia,** the consequent enormous improvement 
in the machinery of distribution and, though not certainly so 
early, the appointment of a “curator Minuciae.”*> Legis- 
lation of a not particularly controversial kind was needed, and 
is recorded, for the modifications to the Lex Papia Poppaea 
and for the other bribes to traders which Suetonius said were 
still enforced in his own day; but the public works were pre- 
sumably financed with funds at the disposal of the Princeps, 
and the remaining changes could be effected without public 
discussion of any embarrassing nature. It is essential here to 
be clear about the distinction between administrative improve- 
ments, including if necessary the appointment of any number 
of imperial officers with a wide range of practical competence, 
and changes in the existing ordinances of the Senate or the 
Roman people; also between reforms the success of which 
depended upon the personal cooperation of average members 
of the Senate and those which could be carried out by the recog- 
nised servants of the Princeps. Into the former class, on both 
criteria, falls the extraordinarily efficient organisation at the 
Porticus Minucia, a typical achievement of the Claudian Prin- 
cipate; but other measures, even if less far-reaching in their 
consequences, needed a more constitutional approach. Into 
which class can we put the supposed transference of responsi- 
bility for distribution, even if we suppose that the praefecti 
frumenti dandi were not involved ? 

It may be useful to concentrate first on the financial aspects 
of this problem, and in particular to ask what precise financial 
mechanism the supporters of this doctrine believe to have existed 
previously. The cost of the grain is clearly supposed to have 
been borne by the Senate, and no doubt various means can be 
devised of ascribing sufficient money resources to the Aerarium 
Saturni for the fulfilment of this task.** But money is far from 


84 Cf. van Berchem, op. cit., pp. 88 ff.; Platner-Ashby, Topographical 
Dictionary of Ancient Rome (1929), pp. 424 ff.; G. Lugli, Roma Antica, 
il centro monumentale (1946), p. 533. 

85 See the evidence in Platner-Ashby, loc. cit. But the barbarous- 
sounding “curator de Minucia ” of I. L.8., 6071 (see above, n. 6) is 
nothing but a humble corn-recipient who was curator of a college: see 


van Berchem, p. 38. 
36 See for instance T. Frank, J. R. 8., XXIII (1933), pp. 143 ff. 
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being the end of the story: there is also the question how the 
grain was procured. There would appear to be three possible 
answers. First, the Senate may have acquired the grain as part 
of the tribute from provinces of which it enjoyed the revenue. 
Secondly, it may have bought the corn in the open market, 
perhaps employing specific traders to act on its behalf. Thirdly, 
it may have bought corn from Augustus and his successors. 
There is a general, and probably a justified, aversion to the 
third answer, implying as it does regular payments from the 
Aerarium to the Princeps, of which there is no trace and which 
would have constituted a flow of money exactly contrary to the 
frequent known subventions by the Princeps to the Aerarium. 
This possibility need not perhaps be seriously considered. 
The solution which appears to have won most favour recently *” 
appears to be the first. The Senate under Augustus and Tiberius 
had no need: to pay the Princeps for anything, since in this 
period it had financial control of all the revenues of corn- 
producing areas. This proposition is believed to follow from a 
hard-worked passage of Velleius, which implies that the destina- 
tion of the Egyptian revenues under Augustus was the Aerarium 
Saturni; ** a fortiori, the Senate will have obtained the revenues 
of provinces less intimately controlled by Augustus than Egypt. 
But this statement of Velleius must not be pressed into more 
duties than its context warrants. For current terminology on 
matters relating to public finance it may be important evidence. 
It may prove that there was no distinct name for a Roman 
treasury other than Aerarium not only immediately after the 
conquest of Egypt but even in A. D. 30 when Velleius was 
writing.*® But Velleius was not speaking technically, nor 
attempting to draw constitutional lines: his concern is only 
with the amount of money which Rome drew from Egypt, not 
with the way in which that money was handled. He stands 


87 E. g. van Berchem, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 

38 Velleius, II, 37, 3, “divus Augustus ... paene idem facta Aegypto 
stipendiaria quantum pater eius Galliis in aerarium reditus contulit.” 
The significance of this passage is especially emphasised by Frank, 
J.R.8., cit., p. 143. 

8° Tacitus, on the other hand, writing of an event only two years later 
(Ann., VI, 2), is evidence not for terminology, but for actual constitu- 


tional practice. 
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therefore in no contradiction whatever to the considerable body 
of evidence which suggests that in practice Augustus handled, 
spent, and accounted for a large volume of the revenues of the 
provinces. Into the details of this evidence it would be super- 
fluous to enter here, as also into that which suggests that the 
origins of the later “ fiscus” lay in public moneys rather than in 
the private property of the early emperors.*®° But if it be 
accepted in whole or even in part, then it is fair to ask what 
public funds Augustus is likely to have controlled if not those 
deriving from Egypt. 

But here again we have entered upon a question of the more 
strictly financial type. It is perhaps too easy to confuse finance, 
which means the nature and ownership of the funds on which 
drawings were made to meet the cost of the corn, and procure- 
ment, that is to say the nature and authorship of the negotiations 
undertaken to acquire the corn and to see that it reached the 
right place at the right time. On the former issue there is 
admittedly no reason to doubt that the funds legally or constitu- 
tionally belonged to the Aerarium, if this was the only recog- 
nised Roman treasury at the time; but why should we suppose 
that they invariably derived from that part of the Aerarium’s 
funds which were not (or had not been) in the hands of the 
Princeps? This is a hypothesis which would only seem plausible 
if our views of the institution in its other aspects appeared to 
demand the complete abstention of the Princeps from corn 
matters. When we turn to procurement we may reasonably seek 
strong proof from those who contend that Augustus kept right 
out of the picture. Much the same considerations apply whether 
we adopt our first or our second hypothesis of the way in which 
corn was acquired. It is in fact probable that the second hypoth- 
esis is correct, and that whether or not the corn was derived from 
taxation paid in kind the utmost use was made of private 
shippers in arranging its export, as well as its import into 
Italy.*4 But even a system of this kind necessitated elaborate 
negotiations between the state and the traders; and when we ask 


4°On these matters a full bibliography is provided by Hugh Last, 
J.R.S., XXXIV (1944), pp. 51 ff. 

“1 This is decisively argued by Rostovtzeff, R.-H., s. v. “ Frumentum,” 
coll. 142-3; cf. A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt (Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome, II [1936]), pp. 401 ff., 481 ff. 
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who represented the government the regular answer is that at 
least after A.D. 8 the responsible official was the praefectus 
annonae, that is to say precisely that imperial official who is 
supposed to have supplanted the “Senate’s administration ” 
under Claudius.*? This is of course exactly what we should 
expect ; indeed it seems likely that in so far as similar negotia- 
tions were needed in the period before the first praefectus was 
appointed they too were conducted by an individual or indi- 
viduals rather carefully chosen by Augustus and not necessarily 
of senatorial standing. The task called for a fair measure of 
skill, application, and commercial experience; and the regular 
senatorial officers (the praefecti frumenti dandt) had plenty 
on their hands in connection with distribution. Explicit evi- 
dence is lacking; but in its absence it is perhaps easier to 
envisage Augustus laying on the corn through his own machinery 
with the same success that he achieved immediately after he 
assumed the cura annonae in 22 B.C. than to imagine that 
senatorial officers managed to do a job which the aediles under 
the late Republic had been so notoriously incapable of doing. 
But if this view be near the truth, and if we still suppose that 
the Senate owned the corn when it was distributed, then we seem 
to be back at the hypothesis that the Senate consciously trans- 
ferred funds to (or at least through) the Princeps; and this is 
what nobody seems to have ventured to assert in terms. Except 
for maintaining that the funds expended not only by Augustus 
but by Claudius on their various curae were strictly speaking 
public funds, the present writer has no desire to challenge the 
prevailing caution on that point. 

The truth would seem to be very much simpler if we could 
rid ourselves of the remaining vestiges of the “ dyarchy.” 
Throughout much of the writing about these problems has run 
the tacit premiss that the administration of the empire under 
Augustus was divided into two sections, one run by the Princeps 
the other by the Senate, and that the line between them was 


«2 On the duties of the praefectus and the date of the first appointment 
ef. Hirschfeld, Verwaltungsbeamten*, pp. 234 ff.; Rostovtzeff, “ Frumen- 
tum,” col. 171; 0.A.H., X, pp. 202-3 (G. H. Stevenson). On his nego- 
tiations with the trade see the attractive suggestion of M. Fisher, 
J. R.S., XXX (1940), p. 106 about the measures recorded in Suetonius, 
Claud., 18. 
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firmly drawn and jealously guarded.** The distribution of corn 
on this view belonged to the Senate’s sphere, and the officers in 
charge before the Claudian encroachment reflected senatorial 
responsibility in a way in which the appointment of senators 
to govern the “ provinciae Caesaris” did not. One principal 
objection to this view has always been the difficulty of translating 
into contemporary Latin the constitutional distinctions which it 
attempts to draw. But to the administration of corn matters 
it appears to be peculiarly inapplicable. There is nothing in 
our sources to represent this as a field of which Augustus took 
half and left half to the Senate, everything to suggest that they 
cooperated together over the whole.** It would be strange if 
Augustus had his cura defined so as to exclude distribution, 
since it is commonly agreed that he continued to interest him- 
self personally in distribution questions, for instance in fixing 
the number of recipients.*® When Suetonius mentions the “ cura 
frumenti populo dividundi” as one of the new tasks devised 
by Augustus for senators *® there is nothing to indicate that 
Augustus was creating “ une organisation autonome ” ; *” he was 
able to father the new board precisely because he had himself 
already assumed general responsibility for corn, and in selecting 
senators to run it he was not resigning that responsibility to 
the Senate. His reason for this selection was “quo plures rei 
publicae capesserent,” in other words to promote that cooperation 
between himself and the Senate which was so desirable both 
on political grounds and because competent administrators were 
not plentiful elsewhere. Finally, it is important not to be misled 
by the phrase “ex s.c.” which appears in the title of these 
praefecti: *® it need imply no more than that Augustus, as was 


43 See n. 27 above. 

44Cf. A. von Premerstein, Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats, 
p- 140, “ Diese (bzw. die cura annonae) hat der Princeps im Jahre 22 

. . voriibergehend iibernommen, dann durch Kuratoren und Prafekten 
verwalten lassen, die er im Zusammenwirken mit der Senat bestellte. ...” 

45 Suetonius, Aug., 41, 42; Dio, LV, 10, 1; cf. van Berchem, op. cit., 
pp. 26 ff. 

46 Aug., 37. 

«7 Van Berchem, op. cit., p. 68. 

48 See above, p. 12. The cippi of the curatores riparum et alvei Tiberis 
(I. L. 8., 5924 ff.) provide an interesting parallel; and in their case we 
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natural, thought the creation of such a board a formal enough 
matter to merit the promotion of a decree.*® If it be contended 
that this proves the political importance which was attached 
to corn distribution, we need not quarrel, but there is no hint 
in the ancient sources that anyone but Augustus was regarded 
by the plebs frumentaria as the author of the benefits conferred. 

It may now be possible to attempt some reconstruction of the 
sequence of events.°° (1) After making some extraordinary 
distributions of grain in 23 B.C. Augustus in the next year 
assumed the cura annonae on the strength of the continuing 
shortage of supplies.® For this office he had a precedent not 
only in the dictator Caesar but in Pompeius Magnus, like which 
worthy model we may assume that he was far from reluctant 
to sustain the general responsibility for corn questions after 
the immediate danger had passed. Apart from the regulation 
of the distribution lists the cura remained practically in abey- 
ance for nearly three decades, but it would have been Augustus’ 
right, and indeed his duty, to intervene during this period in 
any crisis affecting the corn supplies of Rome.®? From the 
outset the entire operations of the cura were financed by moneys 
under the control of Augustus.** (2) An immediate distinction 
was drawn between the administration of supply and that of 
distribution. In the former no specific incidents are recorded 
before A. D. 6, but without doubt measures for the continued 
assurance of supplies were taken in the intervening years: the 


need not suppose that the disappearance of the words “ex s.c.” under 
Claudius was the result of any legal change rather than of a shift in 
emphasis brought about by the passage of time. 

4° The fresh light thrown upon the usages of this phrase by M. Grant, 
From Imperium to Auctoritas (1946), is remarkable. See especially 
pp. 95 ff. 

5° Comparison with Cardinali’s points in Diz. Epig., 240 may be found 
helpful. 

51 Res Gestae, 5, 2; Dio, LIV, 1, 3. 

53 The view of Cardinali (Diz. Epig., 241; Augustus, p. 172), followed 
by van Berchem (op. cit., p. 68), that Augustus laid down the cura 
immediately the famine was over is based on a misunderstanding of the 
nature of Augustus’ curae, which did not necessitate incessant activity 
in their fields of reference. Augustus is clearly speaking of long-term 
appointments in the relevant chapter of the Res Gestae. 

58 Consequently Nero’s complaints reported in Tacitus (Ann., XV, 
18), if indeed they refer to expenditure on corn at all, do not reflect 
any new situation. 
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12 million modw needed annually for the frumentationes were 
now more than covered by imports from Egypt alone,** and in 
addition Augustus was able on occasions to issue corn in 
supplementation of the ration or to the numerous persons not 
eligible for inclusion on the lists.°> In A.D. 6, however, this 
part of the cura broke down sufficiently to require the appoint- 
ment of a board of consulars, to which re-appointments were 
made in the following year.*® Shortly afterwards the new office 
of praefectura annonae came into being, the first holder being 
appropriately an ex-praefect of Egypt.°”7 (3) Augustus had 
immediately promoted a senatusconsultum to establish a board 
of two ex-praetors, chosen by lot, to preside over the distribution 
of the corn which he was prepared to provide free to the plebs 
frumentaria; in 18 B.C. the membership of the board was 
increased to four.®® Prolonged attention was given by the 
Princeps to the distribution lists, and conditions were ultimately 
imposed which fixed the number of recipients at approximately 
200,000.5° (4) Early in his principate Claudius took a number 
of new measures to secure Rome’s grain imports, the total 
requirements of which © had perhaps risen with an increase in 
the population of the city. From these measures he proceeded 
to the lavish constructional work designed to bring corn into 
Rome with the minimum of risk. Finally (though the date 
cannot be precisely determined) his attention was turned to 
the machinery of the frumentationes ; and in addition to further 
building operations his civil service, doubtless under the super- 
vision of the praefectus annonae, created what to all appearances 
was one of the tidiest bureaucratic institutions of the ancient 
world. But the formal arrangements of Augustus were not 


54 Victor, Epit., I, 6. 

55 Res Gestae, 18; Suetonius, Aug., 41. The main thesis of van 
Berchem’s book, which I find convincing, enables him to give a most 
satisfactory interpretation of these vexed passages (op. cit., pp. 70-1, 
86-8). 

56 Dio, LV, 26, 2; 31, 4. 

57 C, Turranius, first known from Tacitus, Ann., I, 7. 

58 See above, n. 26. 

59 Res Gestae, 15; Dio, LV, 10, 1. Cf. van Berchem, pp. 26 ff. 

6° That is to say, requirements for all types of consumer. The number 
of recipients of free corn remained roughly constant throughout the first 
two centuries of the Empire. 
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revoked, and the presidence at free distributions continued to 
rest with senators.* 

In the realm of finance the principate of Claudius was radical, 
if by this we mean that it gave decisive recognition to changes 
inherent in the history of the preceding seventy years. But it no 
longer seems to have been a period of spectacular incident, much 
less of legislation on financial questions.®? The history of the 
corn supply was similar. It is not merely that little record of 
constitutional changes appears in our literary sources: one or 
other of them might have been expected to mention an open 
encroachment by the Princeps on the prerogatives of the Senate, 
but their incompleteness may be felt to be a barrier to this 
type of argument. More important is the enormous complexity 
of the operation which would have been needed to give effect 
to the administrative and financial transfer in which many 
modern scholars have believed. Constitutional change would 
have been almost the least significant element. A large “ service 
department,” and with it several revenue agencies, would have 
had to hand over their records; and an elaborate organisation, 
involving numerous personnel both in Rome and in the provinces, 
would have had to operate under new management, even if we 
suppose that the personnel could remain largely unchanged. The 
essence of such a reform might certainly come about gradually: 
to achieve it as the work of a year or two would have needed 
the fullest cooperation of all concerned, and not least of the 
individual senators in office at the time. On almost any hypo- 
thesis about the details open consultation of the Senate would 
appear to have been desirable. From all this we need not 
suppose that Claudius would have shrunk had such a change 
been needed. The alternative analysis we have given is not 
intended to deny his government either enterprise or efficiency ; 
but it may be that the substance of its achievement would have 
been less had its administrative problems in terms of human 
beings been so intractable as others have suggested. 


G. E. F. 


THE QUEEN’S CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 


*1 Certain later developments, e.g. the creation of a fiscus frumen- 
tarius (Cardinali, Diz. Epig., 246; Rostovtzeff, “ Frumentum,” col. 178), 
are merely refinements of the administrative machinery. 

62 See the summary by Last, loc. cit., p. 59. 


EMOTIONAL CONFLICT AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN 
THE LESBIA-POEMS OF CATULLUS 


Students of Catullus have long been aware of the fact that 
Catullus’ love for Lesbia did not run true to the usual pattern 
of the ancient love-affair. Even its very circumstances stamp 
it as unusual, for it is the love of a gentleman for a Roman 
matrona, not the conventional passion of the young man for a 
meretriz. It is, in other words, a love between social equals; 
more than that, it is, baldly stated, a case of adultery, and stands 
therefore in open violation of the accepted moral code.* This 
fact has led some commentators to accuse Catullus of blindness 
and of self-deception when he declares himself pius, speaks of 
his fides, and reveals his expectation that Lesbia could recipro- 
cate his own exalted feelings.’ 

It is not, however, my purpose here to deal with these criti- 
cisms, which in the end are scarcely more than moral strictures. 
With Catullus, the fact of adultery must be accepted. To 
defend it on moral grounds is worse than useless; to attack it 
on those grounds is to disseminate prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing. In the end, Catullus is not the first nor the last man in the 
world to fall in love with a married woman; it is a common, 
and tragic, experience, in this day as in that. That Catullus 
felt himself privileged to carry that love to the point of actual 
liaison is a condemnation not so much of the man as of the age 
in which he lived. 

Rather, laying aside the moral issue, and laying aside, too, 
any speculation as to the reasoning, perverted or otherwise, by 
which Catullus may have justified his pursuit of an adulterous 
affair, I should like to examine the nature of his love for Lesbia 
as he himself describes it, with a view to resolving some of 
the problems it presents and to revealing those of its characteris- 
tics which set it apart from the usual Roman or Greek love- 
affair and give it a special character of its own. 


1Cf. Plautus, Curc., 37-38: dum ted abstineas nupta, vidua, virgine, 
iuventute et pueris liberis, ama quidlubet. 

2E.g. E. T. Merrill, Catullus (Boston, 1893), Introd., pp. xx-xxi; 
Gustav Friedrich, Catulli Veronensis Liber (Leipzig, 1908), p. 492 


(on c. 76, 1). 
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As a general rule, the ancient love-affair as we find it in 
erotic poetry had two outstanding characteristics: it was ephem- 
eral, and it lay almost wholly in the physical sphere. It was 
not a prelude to marriage, and in fact had nothing whatever 
to do with marriage. In every case it was coterminous with 
the physical attractions of the beloved, as a host of passages 
warning of the ravages of time amply attest.* This is not to 
say that the ancient lover had no interest in the intellectual or 
spiritual charms of his lady, but only that any such interest 
as he possessed was distinctly of secondary importance, and 
played no real part in his passion. From beginning to end, 
his love is a glorification of his desire; any spiritual, non-physical 
elements which may have been in it are no more than inciden- 
tals. His attention never focuses upon them long enough to 
enable him to make of love the mutually interdependent complex 
of the physical, the emotional, the intellectual, and the spiritual 
which today we call by that name. 

It is precisely an absorption in the non-physical aspects of 
love that sets Catullus’ love for Lesbia apart from the common 
run of ancient affairs and gives to it its special character. It is 
notable from the very start that nowhere in the Lesbia-poems 
does Catullus dwell on the joys of physical intimacy—this in the 
face of his complete lack of reserve in such poems as 32 and 56. 
Kisses he mentions, of course, but beyond that there is nothing 
more immodest in the Lesbia-poems than the almost bashful 
multa iocosa of c. 8.5 This is not to suggest that he practiced 
any restraint in such matters, or to claim for him a delicacy 
of feeling that would not merely have set him apart from his 


*Cf. E. Rohde, Der Griechische Roman (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 63-77. 
The fact that many of the love-affairs of the New Comedy end in mar- 
riage is beside the point. Such ending is quite accidental in nearly 
every case: in the beginning the young man’s intentions were merely 
to win a mistress, not a wife. This fact is clearly signalized by 
Terence’s Phormio, in which Antipho finds the marriage which he under- 
went in order to satisfy his passion highly embarrassing: cf. 173-176, 
and compare Andria, 438-442. 

*E.g. Anth. Pal., V, 21, 27, 23, 28, 74, 79, 85, 112; Theocritus, VII, 
120-121; XXIII, 27-34; Horace, Od., I, 25; Tibullus, I, 1, 69-74; VIII, 
41-48; Propertius, II, 18, 19-20; Ovid, Ars Am., ITI, 69-72. 

5 Contrast e.g. Propertius, I, 3; II, 15. Even the relatively modest 
Tibullus thinks fondly of the joys of the couch in his idyllic picture of 
love-in-a-cottage: I, 1, 45-46. 
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contemporaries but would have marked him as abnormal. It 
is rather to be taken as prima facie evidence that his interest in 
Lesbia lay elsewhere, that his love, while it had its overpower- 
ing physical side, had an even more compelling aspect that was 
not physical in its nature.® 

Curiously enough, the earlier Lesbia-poems show no demon- 
strable evidence of this aspect. They are tender and affec- 
tionate (3, 5, 7), full of amatory gayety and enthusiasm (36, 
43, 83, 86, 92, 107), occasionally touched with melancholy (2, 
70), or with awe (51). Apart from their unique sweetness—a 
reflection of the man himself rather than of his love—and their 
surpassing poetic art, they are almost conventional in character. 
It would appear that as long as Catullus and Lesbia were happy 
together, as long as he felt that his feelings were reciprocated, 
he either was unaware that his love for her possessed any special 
or unusual characteristics, or felt no need to attempt an expres- 
sion of them. Lesbia apparently was accepting him as he was, 
and was understanding and appreciating the affection he bore 
her. 

It is only when he began to perceive that Lesbia was not view- 
ing their love in the same way as he was that there began for 
him the long struggle, never successfully concluded, to give 
adequate expression to his feelings, to explain the nature of 
the non-physical side of his love—the very side that had made 
it significant and worth while to him. Only after we have 
clearly understood this struggle can we fully understand the 
Lesbia-poems themselves. 

The first hint of the struggle is to be found in c. 109, and 
lies in the contrast between the first and last distichs of the 
poem.” The experience lying behind it would appear to be 


®In point of fact we do not even learn from Catullus’ poems anything 
about Lesbia’s appearance. Not a single one of her physical charac- 
teristics is ever mentioned. She is pulcherrima tota (86, 5); she is 
candida diva (68, 70), both conventional and colorless phrases. Even 
in c. 51, where the overpowering effect of her beauty and charm is 
described, there is no hint of a single physical trait: cf. E. A. Havelock, 
The Lyric Genius of Catullus (Oxford, 1939), p. 11. 

7™In the following discussion I am laying aside considerations of 
chronology, and am not suggesting that the poems discussed were written 
in the order in which I have taken them up. It is convenient to study 
the development of Catullus’ concept of love in a step-by-step fashion; 
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something of this sort: Lesbia and Catullus have had a discus- 
sion of the nature of their mutual feelings; Lesbia has protested 
undying love on her side, and has offered to Catullus an amor 
iucundus perpetuusque. As Catullus reflects on this discussion, 
it occurs to him that the phrase Lesbia has used is too hackneyed 
and ordinary. It does not ring true; more important than that, 
it does not at all express the feeling that he himself possesses, 
nor does it describe the kind of love in which he is interested. 
In legal language, he does not like the terms of the contract 
she proposes. After, therefore, expressing (vv. 3-4) the hope 
that, whatever she meant by amor iucundus perpetuusque, she 
meant it sincerely, he goes on to attempt an expression of what 
he himself desired. What he wants is not amor, for that to him 
means primarily the standard brand of erotic interest. He does 
not want something merely iwcundus, for he sees clearly enough 
that such a feeling is perpetuus only as long as it remains 
wucundus. Rather, he wants a love which is not mere physical 
attraction, but rather has its basis in a harmony of body, intel- 
lect, emotion, and spirit. Unfortunately, no word exists in the 
Latin language which will adequately express this idea. He 
tries, therefore, to analyze the feeling itself, to break it up into 
its component parts, and in that way to find expression for it. 
It is, first of all, something that lasts throughout life, and does 
not disappear with youth and beauty. It is no mere casual 
connection; it is a bond, covenant, foedus. Perhaps amicitia is 
the right word. But amicitia has two faults: it is not normally 
used of relations between men and women,® and it is essentially 
a cold and formal term.® It is adequate only in that it expresses 
a feeling based on elements that are not physical in nature. To 
lift it out of its usual formal sphere, Catullus adds to it the 
epithet sancta; this, he hopes, will show that he does not mean 
the ordinary feeling of friendship, but something more exalted 
in character.?° In the end, Catullus’ attempt at expression is not 


needless to say, his ideas may not have developed in any such orderly 
way, but may well have undergone periods of regression, as the poet 
groped for words to express his feelings. 

®Cf. Kroll on v. 6 (Wilhelm Kroll, C. Valerius Catullus [Leipzig, 
1929]). 

®°Cf. Oskar Hezel, Catull u. das griechische Epigramm (Stuttgart, 
1932 [Tiibinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, XVII]), pp. 67-68. 

10 Kroll, ibid.: “die Stirke seiner Empfindung hebt C. ganz iiber die 
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successful; he succeeds only in indicating that his love is no 
ordinary love, and that amor is not the proper term for it. To 
the average ancient, as to the modern reader, his aeternum 
sanctae foedus amicitiae must have remained something of a 
puzzle. 

One idea which this phrase does suggest rather clearly is that 
of loyalty, fides. This is implied not only by foedus, with its 
hint of contractual obligations,‘t but also by amicitia, and by 
sancta, with its connotation of inviolability.** As if seizing upon 
this idea of fides as the one phase of his love which he can 
express with clarity, Catullus, in c. 87, tries once again to formu- 
late his concept of the affection he bore Lesbia. Leaving aside 
the term amicitia as essentially unsuccessful, he combines fides 
with a quantitative rather than a qualitative expression, perhaps 
in the hope that the two together will more nearly express his 
meaning. 

He tells us in the first distich that no woman can truly say 
that she has been loved as much as Lesbia has been by him; 
then, to show that his love was not merely greater in quantity— 
or intensity—he adds in the second distich: 


nulla fides ullo fuit umquam in foedere tanta 
quanta in amore tuo ex parte reperta mea est. 


He bore for her, in other words, not merely a passion (amor) 
that surpassed all others; in addition, his feeling was possessed 
of a constancy, a trustworthiness, a loyalty (fides) such as no 
other had ever known.** In this poem, as in c. 109, we gain the 
impression that Catullus first expresses the nature of his love 


gewohnliche Auffassung der Liebe hinaus und liasst sie als sancta... 
erscheinen .. .”; cf. Ellis, op. cit., ad loc. 

11 Cf. Cicero, De Off., 1, 7, 23: fundamentum autem est iustitiae fides, 
id est dictorum conventorumque constantia et veritas. 

12 Cf, Marcian, Dig., I, 8, 8: sanctum est, quod ab iniuria hominum 
defensum atque munitum est. 

13 Propertius also protests his fides, and says that it will last to the 
grave: ossa tibi iuro per matris et ossa parentis ... me tibi ad ea- 
tremas mansurum, vita, tenebras: ambos una fides auferet, una dies 
(II, 20, 15-18; cf. ibid., 4 and 34; II, 24b, 26b). But as III, 25 shows, 
his fides proved of much shorter duration. Further, both he and Ovid 
(Am., I, 3) “ protest too much”; their sentiments have a conventional 
ring, and completely lack the simple intensity of feeling which charac- 


terizes Catullus. 
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in more or less conventional terms, and then, finding that expres- 
sion inadequate, attempts to correct it by adding some element 
which is unmistakably non-physical—in this case, fides. Again, 
just as in c. 109, the amended declaration is unsatisfactory and 
incomplete: it does not say what Catullus wanted to say. It 
is no more than a thrust in the right direction, but a thrust that 
does not reach its goal. Amor and fides together do not com- 
pletely define his love. 

It is of course possible that in neither c. 109 nor c. 87 was 
Catullus attempting to define his love in its entirety. The 
thought of fides may have been uppermost in his mind at the 
time he wrote both poems, possibly because of! some incident, 
now lost, in which Lesbia had signally indicated her lack of the 
very quality of loyalty which to Catullus was so important. In 
spite of this possibility, both poems give the impression of a basic 
dissatisfaction with the standard erotic vocabulary, of a realiza- 
tion that, for Catullus, amor, amare, and the other terms regu- 
larly associated with love did not express his own feelings. 

This struggle with terms, with a language which as yet 
possessed no adequate expression of the concept of love as he 
knew it, becomes more obvious in c. 72.** He begins, as in c. 109, 
by contrasting Lesbia’s words with his own: she had said solum 
nosse Catullum, velle tenere, using phrases both of which lay 
wholly in the physical sphere and conveyed no hint of anything 
but the most conventional of carnal passion. To this he offers 
his own contrasting term, dilexi, a word which can refer to the 
affection of friends as well as to that of lovers. But he realizes 
at once that diligere does not by itself express his meaning, even 
when he adds non tantum ut vulgus amicam, for this could be 
interpreted as meaning no more than that his love was greater, 
or more intense, than the ordinary.** In the pentameter, there- 


** Cf. Kroll, introd. note: “Er versucht, das Besondere seiner Emp- 
findung fiir sie in Worte zu fassen und einer Empfindungsweise Aus- 
druck zu geben, die fiir die Antike neu war. Dabei ist véllige Klarheit 
nicht erreicht und konnte nicht erreicht werden, weil die Empfindung 
selbst unklar war; aber das Ringen mit dem Ausdruck hat hier wie in 
c.75.76 etwas Ergreifendes. Die im Inhalt ahnliche Ausfiihrung bei 
Ovid Am. 3.11.33 wirkt konventionell.” Cf. also Hezel, op. cit. (see 
note 9), p. 65. 

*® Kroll, ad loc.: “ dilewt kann auch von sinnlicher Liebe gesagt werden 
(wie amare von Freundschaft) vgl. 6, 4.81, 2; dass es hier um etwas 
Hoheres handelt, ergibt sich erst aus dem Folgenden.” 
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fore, he tries to clarify his meaning by adding the simile sed 
pater ut gnatos diligit et generos. This line has only a super- 
ficial and accidental resemblance to the well-known words of 
Andromache to Hector,’® or of Chrysis to Pamphilus,*’ or to 
any of the imitations of these passages.** All of these latter 
express primarily, or perhaps exclusively, the idea of helpless- 
ness and dependence; they impose upon the one party to the 
relationship a special responsibility for the welfare of the other. 

It is at once apparent that Catullus had no such idea in mind; 
he is not assuming the réle of a Hector, much less suggesting 
that Lesbia might have felt toward him the helpless dependence 
of a child upon its father. Nor is the line to be interpreted as 
evidence of naive bewilderment on Catullus’ part, as a kind of 
extravagant expression engendered by hurt and confusion.’® 
Rather, it is to be taken as one more attempt to express the 
non-physical aspect of his love. It is a line deliberately thought 
out and devised toward this end. In order to convey the idea 
that his love for Lesbia had a different quality, one completely 
dissociated from the carnal, different even from the sincere pas- 
sion which many of his contemporaries must have known, Catul- 
lus compares it to the clearest example he can find of love 
which has no share in physical interest, the love of a father for 
his sons. Then, as if even that were not sufficiently divorced 
from the physical—for, father and child are, after all, bound by 
the physical tie of blood-relationship—he adds “ sons-in-law.” 
The love which a paterfamilias bore the men who had married 
his daughters could not by any stretch of the imagination be 
regarded as having a physical basis: it must have been based 
exclusively on a feeling of intellectual, emotional, and spiritual 
sympathy, coupled with that intense community of interest which 
characterized the Roman family.2° The paternal aspect of such 
affection is entirely irrelevant; Catullus does not mean that he 


16 Iliad, VI, 429-30: “Exrop, drap ov pol éoo. marhp Kal mérva 
Kaciyvnros, ob 5é wor Oarepds rapaxoirns. 

17 Terence, Andria, 295: te isti virum do, amicum tutorem patrem. 

18 E.g. Propertius, I, 11, 23: tw mihi sola domus, tu, Cynthia, sola 
parentes; II, 18b, 33-34: cum tibi nec frater nec sit tidbi filius ullus, 
frater ego et tibi sim filius unus ego. 

19 Havelock, op. cit. (see note 6), p. 85, has correctly pointed out the 
error in this view. 

2° Havelock, op. cit., p. 148. 
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felt as a father feels, gua father. He means only that his love 
had the same spiritual, non-physical quality that a father’s 
love possesses. 

In the end, the expression is fumbling. It could scarcely be 
expected that Catullus’ contemporaries would make the correct 
equation of ideas. The line probably produced some wise nodding 
of heads and quoting of the Andromache passage, and probably, 
too, became the occasion for cynical jibes at the poet’s naiveté. 
It is fair to doubt that Catullus was understood—possibly be- 
cause he himself did not clearly understand his own feelings.”* 

It is as if in realization of these facts that in this same poem, 
Catullus goes on to attempt an expression of his love in still 
other terms. In the last two distichs he proclaims that his affec- 
tion for Lesbia had two aspects, and that these aspects were 
totally different in character, one from the other. So different 
were they that they were capable of being completely separated, 
in such a way that the one could continue and grow stronger 
while the other grew ever weaker. In vv. 5-6, he describes the 
emotional experience which has accompanied this separation : 


nunc te cognovi: quare etsi impensius uror, 
multo mi tamen es vilior et levior. 
In other words the flame of passion, representing the physical 
side of his love, has grown ever hotter, while his spiritual esteem, 
the non-physical side, has fallen lower and lower: Lesbia is ever 
“cheaper ” and “of less moment (levior)” in his eyes. 

The contrast in ideas is immediately apparent in these lines; 
no less apparent is the fact that while Catullus finds no diffi- 
culty in expressing the carnal side of his love, for which impen- 
sius uror is a perfectly clear and understandable expression, he 
is not so capable of defining its other aspect. In vv. 3-4, he 
attempted a definition in positive terms; now he tries to phrase 
one in a negative way, by showing what he has lost now that this 
side of his love has become weakened. His sense of Lesbia’s 
value and importance to him, he says, is diminishing. But 
“value ” and “importance ” do not suggest love; at best, they 
suggest the personal esteem which accompanies friendship.”* 


71 Cf. Kroll, above, note 14. 
*2'The meaning of the phrase vilior et levior is well illustrated by 
Tacitus, Hist., 1V, 80 (of Antonius Primus and Domitian): Neque ipse 
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This may be part of love, just as is the fides of which he made 
such point in cc. 109 and 87, but it is by no means the whole 
story. Standing alone, the definition is quite inadequate, and 
may have stirred his readers to the same sort of incredulity as 
did his use of amicitia in c. 109. 

In the light of this fact, one may well imagine that the abrupt 
question “ qui potis est? ” expresses the reader’s wonder not only 
at how such a paradox of sentiment was possible, but also at 
how there could truly be any element of this second kind in a 
love-affair. What have such colorless concepts as “ value” and 
“importance ” to do with love, unless they are associated with 
the usual, basically physical, interpretation of that passion? And 
if these concepts do properly belong to this enigmatic “ other 
side ” of love, how can they be expressed positively ? 

Catullus’ answer to the question again consists in an attempt 
to point up a contrast between the two aspects of his love: 


quod amantem iniuria talis 
cogit amare magis, sed bene velle minus, 


What the iniuria was need not concern us at the moment, since 
it has no bearing on the question in hand.?* Significant only is 
the fact that it is forcing (cogit) him into a position which must 
have seemed paradoxical to his readers, but was not so to him. 
To them, a man “esteemed” (bene velle) his mistress only in 
proportion as he “loved” (amare) her; to Catullus, these are 
two separate emotional phenomena, and only if he can explain 
the nature of them both can he reveal the nature of his love. 
Once more, as in vv. 5-6, he finds no difficulty in expressing 
the carnal side: for this purpose amare serves very well. But 
for the non-physical side he is thrown back on a flat and almost 
insipid phrase, bene velle. It expresses nothing more than a 
rather vague feeling of good will, a sort of warm friendliness.** 


(sc. Antonius) deerat adrogantia vocare offensas, nimius commemorandis 
quae meruisset. Alios ut imbelles, Caecinam ut captivom ac dediticium 
increpat. Unde paulatim levior viliorque haberi, manente tamen in 
speciem amicitia. (Referred to by Kroll, ad loc.). 

38 T shall revert to it later. Ellis (on v. 8) says that it was “ doubtless 
a preference shown by Lesbia to some rival of Catullus.” I doubt if it 
was as trivial a matter as this. 

24Its meaning is excellently shown by Plautus, Truc., 434-442: 


pro di immortales! non amantis mulieris 
sed sociai unanimantis, fidentis fuit 
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But the sentiment is at least non-physical in character, and 
Catullus hopes that by placing it in juxtaposition to amare, and 
thus implying that it was equivalent to amare in intensity and 
importance, he may be able to give some indication of its special 
meaning to him. Had he been a modern writer, with centuries 
of romantic tradition behind him, he could have stated his case 
very simply and clearly: “The hurt she has done me compels 
me to desire her more, but to love her less.” To us, familiar as 
we are with the concept of romantic love, it is no paradox to 
desire without loving; to Catullus’ contemporaries “ desire ” 
and “love” were scarcely to be dissociated from each other; to 
Catullus himself they were indeed dissociated, but he had no 
adequate means of expressing the dichotomy. 

This poem also raises another question, which must be 
answered if the nature of Catullus’ love for Lesbia is to be fully 
understood: why should a “ hurt” cause his physical passion to 
increase, even as it caused his love—to use the modern term—to 
diminish? The answer is given at least partly by c. 75: 


Huc est mens deducta tua, mea Lesbia, culpa, 
atque ita se officio perdidit ipsa suo, 

ut iam nec bene velle queat tibi, si optima fias, 
nec desistere amare, omnia si facias. 


In this poem we see the same contrast of ideas as in c. 72, and in 
the same terms: bene velle and amare once more are used to 
express the twofold nature of his love. The sole difference is 
that now the “hurt” has gone so deep that love—again in the 
modern sense—has been completely destroyed, and only passion, 
desire, remains. Moreover, his passion has reached such a degree 
that it can never be satisfied. The “hurt” then, must have 
been of such character that it could enflame desire at the same 
time that it destroyed spiritual affection; more than that, it 
must have caused desire to reach its apogee when all spiritual 
affection was irrevocably dead. It can have been no mere matter 


officium facere quod modo haec fecit mihi, 

suppositionem pueri quae mihi credidit, 

germanae quod sorori non credit soror. 

ostendit sese iam mihi medullitus: 

se mihi infidelem numquam, dum vivat, fore. 

egone illam ut non amem? egone illi ut non bene velim? 
me potius non amabo quam huic desit amor. 
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of feminine coquetry or of ordinary amantium irae,” for Catul- 
lus has already shown his willingness—albeit not without some 
grief—to overlook the occasional deviations of Lesbia from the 
straight path that he had set for himself,?° and such incidents, 
even if they had weakened his feeling of bene velle, could scarcely 
have roused his passions to such an unbearable pitch. 

Only one thing, it seems to me, can account for the violence 
of Catullus’ reaction, and this is the realization, brought home 
to him at long last, of Lesbia’s utter profligacy and complete 
promiscuity. This is what hurt him so deeply, not of course 
because it convicted her of immorality, but because it made 
clear to him the fact that she had never really understood or 
appreciated the quality of the love he bore her. Always dis- 
satisfied with her own interpretations of their love, he has now 
seen that she was not even honestly attempting to understand 
what he meant. In brief, she did not care that he felt for her 
as no other man had ever felt for any woman; if she had, she 
would not, with such complete disregard for his feelings, have 
slipped from the rara furta, which he could tolerate, to the 
sexual orgies in which she was now indulging. In c. 75, these 
escapades are only hinted at in the phrases si optima fias and 
omnia st facias; the lines glubit magnanimt Remi nepotes 
(c. 58), puella nam mi... consedit istic (c. 37), and cum 
suis vivat valeatque moechis quos simul complexa tenet trecentos 
(c. 11) give the true picture of her depravity, and their sorrow- 
ful bitterness shows the true depth of the hurt she had inflicted 
upon him. Not with the best of wills could his amicitia—fides— 
bene velle—diligere survive such an attack. And conversely, 
her conduct served only to heighten his desire to possess her, 


*° Ellis appears to accept this inadequate explanation (on 72, 8) and 
follows the younger Dousa in quoting Anth. Pal., V, 256, 3-4: d8pis 
épwras parny b5e ddarar. UBpis éuny wardov épwuavinv. 
On 75, he quotes Theognis, 1091-1094: dpyahéws mor Ouuds ons 
ovTEe yap éxOaipe ovre Sivayar, yryvywoKwy 
brav piros avipi yévnrar, éxOaipev, xaderdv obk Kroll 
also uses this Jatter quotation, but presumably only as a parallel for 
the mechanical juxtaposition of ideas. Neither passage shows anything 
approaching Catullus’ intensity of feeling. 

26 The lines are almost tearful, and yet resigned: quae tamen etst uno 
non est contenta Catullo, rara verecundae furta feremus erae, ne nimium 
simus stultorum more molesti (68, 135-137). 
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for it showed to what lengths she could go to arouse, enjoy, and 
satisfy the sexual impulses of men. Catullus knew no squeamish- 
ness on this score; her knowledge, openly displayed, of the arts 
of love tempted and tormented him. As the full extent of her 
libidinous skill is made clear to him, he feels an insatiable desire 
to share in it. Thus it is that he can say ut tam nec bene velle 
queat tibi, si optima fias, nec desistere amare, omnia st factas. 

Thus far we have dealt only with Catullus’ struggle for ade- 
quate expression of the nature of his love. Even though he never 
attained complete clarity of terms, he did succeed in presenting 
a clear picture of the psychological conflict which that love occa- 
sioned. On the one side, Lesbia’s physical attractions impel him 
toward an ever-increasing desire for possession; on the other, 
his loss of respect, spiritual affection, intelectual and emotional 
sympathy, drive him ever more to despise her. The emotional 
conflict itself is evidence of the power and significance that 
resided in the non-physical side of his love, for if this side had 
had less power and significance, no such conflict would have 
resulted. Instead, Catullus would have fallen resignedly into 
that attitude of mock despair which was canonical for ill-starred 
lovers among his predecessors and followers.27 The very fact 
that he experiences no such shallow emotion, but is instead 
driven half-mad with heartbreak proves that he had attained to 
a concept of love unfamiliar to the other erotic poets of ancient 
times, and far more akin to our modern conception of romantic 
love. 

In spite, then, of the terminological difficulties experienced by 
the poet, the conflict and the nature and intensity of the feelings 
that brought it about are clear to see and to understand. But 
even as Catullus reveals this conflict, a further idea begins to 
manifest itself, an idea which gives greater point and meaning 
not only to cc. 72 and 75, but even more to cc. 85 and 76. This 
is the idea of guilt, a feeling which arises in Catullus’ mind 
not from any sense of wrong-doing in having participated in an 
immoral affair * but from the very emotional conflict itself. 


27 Cf. e.g. Anth. Pal., V, 256 (above, note 25); Theognis, 1091-1094 
(ibid.), Anacreon, 89: re Snite Kal palvouar Kod palvouar; 
Ovid, Am., III, 11b, 14. 

*° The simple innocence of 68, 143-146 shows how far he was from 
any feeling of guilt in this connection. 
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Not only is Catullus torn by two opposing, and to him anti- 
pathetic, emotions, and thereby subjected to unbearable tension ; 
he seems to sense, too, that there is something fundamentally 
unsound in the conflict itself. Nebulously at first, but with 
increasing clarity, the idea arises in his mind that he ought 
not to continue to desire the woman for whom he has lost all 
sense of spiritual and intellectual sympathy. In other words, 
amare and bene velle belong together; the one without the other 
is wrong. In making this association he has set up for himself 
a moral ideal which has much in common with the modern, 
romantic ideal of love. And in continuing to desire Lesbia, as 
he does, he finds himself standing in open violation of his ideal. 

The feeling of guilt which results from this violation of his 
self-conceived moral principle shows itself at first only in a sort 
of vague wonder: in c. 72 he is not only describing the emo- 
tional conflict which he is experiencing and trying, by describ- 
ing it, to understand it; in addition, he hints that he is aware 
that he is allowing himself to be involved in an unhealthy situa- 
tion. The question “ qui potis est?” is half addressed to him- 
self; it is as if he were a trifle concerned at his own feelings 
and were not entirely satisfied that he is doing right in feeling 
toward Lesbia as he does. And if, in c. 72, this inchoate sense 
of guilt can only be read between the lines, it becomes much 
clearer in c. 75, where in the face of the same basic conflict 
Catullus remarks that his heart “ has destroyed itself in the per- 
formance of its native office”: ita se officio perdidit ipsa suo. 
Its “ office ” is to love; in loving Lesbia it has been led by her 
wrong-doing to a form of loving which consists wholly of physi- 
cal desire, unaccompanied by spiritual and intellectual esteem. 
In so doing, his heart has “ destroyed itself”; the poet’s con- 
cepts of right and wrong are in confusion, and he is caught up 
in a situation in which willy-nilly he is pursuing a course which 
he knows is wrong. It is this feeling of guilt, of wrong-doing, 
which gives the poem its tragic overtones. Catullus is not merely 
frustrated or stubborn; ** he is afflicted by a realization that he 
has not been true to his own ideal. It is not only that Lesbia 
has not been true to him: he has not been true to himself. Yet 
he persists in his course; he goes on desiring her when he knows 


*° This is Ellis’ view (ad loc.), which strikes me as essentially shallow. 
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he should not; he is now even convinced that he can never cease 
to desire her. This is the guilt which oppresses him and throws 
him into despair. 

The conflict and the guilt which it occasioned are rendered 
somewhat clearer in c. 85. The phrase odi et amo is usually 
translated, “I hate and I love,” and it is thereby implied that 
Catullus meant odisse to be the opposite of amare. But in the 
light of cc. 72 and 75 it should be clear that this is not the case: 
odisse is not the opposite of amare, but of bene velle, and the 
conflict of feeling here is precisely the same as that which is 
expressed in the amare magis ... bene velle minus of c. 72, and 
the nec bene velle queat ... nec desistere amare of c. 75. The 
emotion expressed by odisse is the final revulsion which has filled 
the gap, so to speak, that was left when all the poet’s spiritual 
and intellectual affection was gone; expressed negatively, it is 
bene velle destisse.*° But odisse is clear in meaning as bene velle, 
and the various synonyms attempted for it, never could be. It 
could never be confused with physical passion: one does not 
“hate ” a woman for her physical qualities, nor does “ hatred ” 
have a physical basis. “ Hatred” is antipathy (as opposed to 
sympathy), ill-will (as opposed to esteem), revulsion (as opposed 
to affection). It is thus not the opposite of amare, which to 
Catullus expresses physical desire, but of bene velle and its 
synonyms, by which he tried to express the nature of the non- 
physical side of his love.** If Catullus could have found a word 
which would adequately express the opposite of odisse, he would 
have been able to say clearly what he tried to say by means of 
such inadequate terms as bene velle, diligere, fides, and amicitia. 

As for the “ torment ” of which the distich speaks, this is not 
occasioned merely by the stress and strain of conflicting feelings, 
nor is it expressive solely of mental confusion. If it were, we 
should find Catullus here in no greater danger of real unhappi- 
ness than is Terence’s Phaedria in the Hunuchus.** The very 


°° Cf. Hezel, op. cit. (see note 9), p. 55: “ An die Stelle von ‘non bene 
velle’ ist ‘ odisse’ getreten.” 

*1 Ovid has expressed the same conflict of feeling Am., III, 11, 38: 
aversor morum crimina, corpus amo. This comes much closer to Catul- 
lus’ meaning than do most of the other parallels cited by the editors 


(e.g. Kroll, Ellis). 
5270-73: munc ego et illam scelestam esse et me miserum sentio: 
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simplicity of the distich, the sharp black and white of its emo- 
tions, are enough to prove that no such shallow interpretation 
may be given it. Catullus’ excrucior is not to be ascribed to the 
conventional lover’s despair. The distich becomes much clearer 
in meaning and reveals the true depth of the poet’s feeling if 
we realize that the thing which causes his torment is his sense 
of guilt, his perception that the desire he feels is wrong. It is 
wrong because it is accompanied by hatred rather than by sym- 
pathy, esteem, and good-will. He sees that under the circum- 
stances he ought not to desire Lesbia, yet in spite of that, he 
does. At the risk of over-simplification and importing into an 
ancient author concepts strictly modern, one might say that 
it is not so much his heart as his conscience which is here putting 
him on the rack. He is violating his self-imposed and self- 
conceived moral code; he knows it, yet he cannot help it. It 
is this which is the cause of his torment. Well might his con- 
temporaries ask “ quare id facis?” for they could have had no 
conception of his feelings. For that matter, Catullus himself 
does not understand why he suffers so—witness the despairing 
“nescio ” which he offers in reply. He senses only that he is 
possessed at once by two emotions which he knows, perhaps only 
by a sort of cloudy intuition, ought to be mutually exclusive. 
The modern, backed by his tradition of romantic love, can under- 
stand Catullus better than could the poet himself, for it is now 
commonly accepted, at least as an ideal, that desire is right only 
if it is accompanied by love—using the word again in its modern 
sense. Unaccompanied by spiritual and intellectual sympathy, 
physical desire is, if not morally wrong, at least unworthy or 
improper. Whatever may be modern practice in this respect, 
the accepted moral code condemns such unrelieved animal feel- 
ings, and our ideal of love assumes the justice of this con- 
demnation. Catullus, alone of the ancient erotic poets, has a 
prevision of this ideal, and c. 85 shows that he was scarcely the 
happier for his deviation from the norm of his times. The 
modern, at least, could understand the reason for his sense of 
wrong-doing; Catullus senses only the wrong-doing; the reason 
is beyond his grasp. To be conscious of doing wrong, but not to 
know why the wrong is wrong—this is indeed excruciari. 


et taedet et amore ardeo, et prudens sciens, vives vidensque pereo, nec 
quid agam scio. 
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The conflict of feeling and the guilt consequent upon it reach 
their final and much-expanded statement in c. 76. The poem 
may be divided into three parts: vv. 1-8 constitute an attempted 
definition of the poet’s love in terms of actions and thoughts; 
vv. 9-16 describe the destruction of that love, the resulting tor- 
ment, and the resolution of the poet to rid himself of it; vv. 
17-26 are a prayer to the gods to assist him in that resolution. 
This division has no special significance, but arises naturally 
from the succession of Catullus’ thoughts, which pass in orderly 
progression from one idea to the next.** 

In the first eight lines, Catullus returns again to the attempt 
to define the nature of his love by a process of analysis, by a 
description of the various types of thought and action which 
made it up. Very prominent is the idea of fides, which is ex- 
pressed here in much the same terms as those which appear in 
cc. 109 and 87.** To this concept, he now adds that of pietas, 
that peculiarly ancient virtue, the definition of which rather 
escapes any modern tongue, but which means basically the 
quality of doing the right thing in the right way at the right 
time. If these two ideas may be classed as feelings or psycho- 
logical states, Catullus goes on to describe what he did in the 
name of his love. Here he limits himself to rather general terms; 
he speaks of benefacta, quaecumque homines bene dicere aut 
facere possunt, thus leaving the reader to assume that in re- 
sponse to his love he left no kind or thoughtful word unspoken 
or act unperformed. 

His love, then, was characterized by fides, pietas, bene dicere, 
and bene facere, all of them either spiritual qualities or out- 
growths of spiritual qualities. In the end, they represent only 
an expansion of the concept which Catullus had expressed by 
bene velle in the earlier poems, and it is obvious that he has 
been no more successful here than there in making clear the 
nature of his feelings. For while all the qualities he mentions are 
indubitably parts of the non-physical aspect of love, they do not 
completely describe it. An essential element, which might best 
be called spiritual and intellectual sympathy, has been omitted— 
for the reason, of course, that although Catullus felt this sym- 
pathy, he did not know how to put it into words, That he did 


Cf. Kroll, introd. note. 
*4 Cf. especially 76, 3-4 and 87, 3-4; 109, 6. 
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indeed feel it is revealed by vs. 9: omnia quae ingratae perierunt 
credita mentt: his love perished, he says, when it became clear 
that the heart to which it was entrusted lacked the power or 
will to respond to it—lacked, in other words, the very sympathy 
which alone could have answered and complemented his own. 
He offered to Lesbia loyalty, constancy, rightness and kindness 
of thought and deed, and sympathy, that mutual understanding 
of thought, emotion, and purpose which is the sine qua non of 
love. She scorned them all, either because she was incapable 
of understanding such a love, or because she did not find it of 
interest. To Catullus’ love she consistently offered nothing but 
kisses, embraces, the iocosa and iucunda of the conventional pas- 
sion of the day. Even her protestations of fidelity were couched 
in these terms.** And when Catullus protests her defection from 
even this relatively trivial kind of fidelity, she tells him not to 
be a nuisance and a fool.*® In the end, her utter lack of appre- 
ciation and understanding, demonstrated by her shameless con- 
duct, sends the structure of his love crashing to ruin. 

With the loss of his spiritual love, Catullus is left with noth- 
ing but a steadily mounting physical desire, and we have already 
seen the torment to which this passion subjected him, not be- 
cause it was unrequited—for there is nothing in the Lesbia- 
poems to indicate that Lesbia was unwilling to continue to enter- 
tain Catullus as a lover, and some evidence that she was anxious 
to do so **—but because of his conviction that his desire was 
wrong. This torturing sense of wrong-doing is the fearful state 
‘ from which he wishes, in c. 76, now to free himself. It should 
be easy, he thinks: quare cur tu te 1am amplius excrucies? But 
it is not. The gods seem to be against him.** And his love has 
lasted a long time; one cannot simply shrug off an emotion so 
deeply implanted. Yet it must be done, for he can know no 


85 Cf. 109, 1-2; 72, 1-2. 

36 Cf. 68, 137: ne nimium simus stultorum more molesti. I feel 
certain that Catullus is here “ quoting” from a passage-at-arms between 
himself and Lesbia. 

87 E.g. the mission of Furius and Aurelius, c. 11. 

88] interpret dis invitis as a concessive: “even though the gods are 
unwilling ” (i.e. to let you cease to be miser), in spite of Kroll’s note 
ad loc. For if the gods were unwilling that he should continue in his 
misery, why should he feel it necessary, in his prayer, to ask for their 
mercy (vv. 17-18) and to remind them of his deserts (vv. 25-26) ? 
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peace of mind until he is rid of the oppressing sensation of guilt 
which his continuing passion occasions. 

The last part of the poem, the prayer to the gods, makes it 
clear that it is indeed from guilt, from a sense of wrong-doing, 
that Catullus wishes to be freed. If it were merely from the 
unhappiness consequent upon unrequited love, he would scarcely 
have described his state of mind as a disease. Unhappiness and 
disappointment may be bitter, but they are normal feelings, and 
can hardly be characterized as pestis perniciesque, torpor, taeter 
morbus, all of which suggest that Catullus is convinced of the 
abnormality, or in moral terms, of the wrongness of his feelings. 
Nor is the problem solved if we explain his suffering as arising 
not from disappointment but from the fact that he persists in 
loving when his love is unanswered. If this were so, then 
Lesbia’s reform, and return to his arms should satisfy him. 
But he says emphatically that he does not want her now, not 
even if she could learn to love him as he had once loved her, or 
could learn to be “chaste” (pudica), i.e. could show toward 
him the loyalty and constancy that he had shown toward her. 
The poem becomes clear in meaning only if we understand that 
it is not from love itself that Catullus wishes release, but from 
the sense of wrong, of guilt, of unworthiness that has arisen 
from the persistence of his physical passion after his spiritual 
and intellectual affection has been destroyed. As his thought 
progresses, he thinks with ever-increasing loathing of the moral 
wrong of which he finds himself guilty. Starting as pestis 
permiciesque it is next torpor, and finally ends as taeter morbus, 
“foul disease,” a phrase which can describe only a hideously 
ugly state of mind. Neither disappointment nor persistence in 
unrequited love could well be so described; the phrase is apt only 
if it denotes a sense of wrong, of obliquity, and of shame. Catul- 
lus’ feeling here shows his conviction that love, to be good and 
right, must be composed of two mutually necessary parts, de- 
sire on the one hand and spiritual sympathy on the other. He 
does not say what spiritual sympathy alone might be; such a 
“ Platonic” relationship between man and woman would have 
been quite beyond his comprehension. But he is clear that 
physical desire alone is not merely empty and meaningless, but— 
if I may venture to use the anachronistic term—sinful.*® 


*° A word of caution is needed here, lest I be accused of making a 
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It is this concept of love as a dual entity made up of aspects 
one of which is not only incomplete but wrong without the 
other, that sets Catullus’ love for Lesbia apart from the ordinary 
ancient love-affair and gives it a character approaching more 
nearly to that of the romantic tradition of later times. Only 
in the light of this concept do the poems of conflict—cc. 109, 
87, 72, 75, and 76—become clear in meaning; without it they 
remain either a puzzle or fall into the class of poetry represented 
by such poems as Ovid, Amores, III, 11b and 14, pieces the 
frivolity of which is utterly out of harmony with the passionate 
sincerity of Catullus. That Catullus himself did not clearly 
understand the nature of his own feelings, and that, for all his 
struggle for expression, he never succeeded in formulating them 
in unequivocal terms, is due to the fact that his concept of love 
was not only new to him, but was equally new to the world in 
which he lived and to the language which he spoke. Many cen- 
turies before the advent of the poets of romantic love, Catullus 
foreshadowed the ideal to which they, and the Western European 
world after them, at least in theory subscribed. 
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Puritan of Catullus. I do not mean to imply that he felt this same 
guilt in his—doubtless countless—casual relations with meretrices or 
other women of easy virtue. It is only when he has loved that he can 
feel as he does here, and he would have been the last to characterize as 
“love ” the fly-by-night joys of the lupanar or the convivium. 


PARMENIDES AND THE WORLD OF SEEMING. 


The great fame of Parmenides is that of the founder of logic 
and metaphysics. Yet though he wished to draw a picture of 
reality according to the laws of thought alone, his true subject 
was the whole which includes both thought and action. If philoso- 
phy is the expression of one’s intellectual reaction to the total 
environment, every significant part of that environment must to 
some extent always contribute to the content and formulation 
of thought. Thus there may be some importance in considering 
the attitude of Parmenides to the world about him—that which 
he believed to be a realm of Seeming or Opinion, but which the 
philosophically naive mind calls the “ real world.” The following 
discussion deals not only with his philosophical analysis of this 
realm, but also with his political beliefs. It will show, I think, 
that he was actively interested in practical matters, and will also 
give some indication of the direction of his sympathies, in line 
with the aristocratic tradition.* 

Parmenides’ philosophy may be regarded, from one point of 
view, as arising from his contemplation of the difficulties and 
errors of his predecessors, and of the uncritical attitude of people 
generally in their everyday judgments. Earlier thinkers had 
begun with perception and built up their theories with arguments 
based on the observation of phenomena. Parmenides also took 
his departure from the immediate situation, the presently exist- 
ing complex of observable fact; his attention was focused, how- 
ever, not on the structure of the world but on the fact that it 
can be apprehended as a unity, that what really exists is not any 
combination of air or water or other parts, but the whole itself. 


2 This paper was completed before the appearance of Gregory Vlastos’ 
study of “Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies,” C. P., 
XLII (1947), pp. 156-178, in which he interprets Parmenides’ philoso- 
phy as a link in the democratic tradition. It will be seen that I have 
approached the subject from a different point of view, and have reached 
opposite conclusions. I believe that Vlastos’ arguments are essentially 
correct except in the case of Parmenides, where there is considerable 
difficulty in establishing equality as a centrally important principle. 
Greater attention would seem to be due to other forms of equality and 
other interpretations of justice, whose existence Vlastos has seen clearly 
in the case of Plato and Aristotle (pp. 175 ff.). 
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Expressing this recognition in its simplest conceptual terms, he 
said that i¢ 1s; and in working out the implications of that 
apparently obvious statement, he soon reached a point beyond 
which he saw that analysis could not proceed, for the fact of 
Being excludes Not-being. Being is everywhere equal and con- 
tinuous and both spatial and temporal change are impossible. 
Thus the apprehension of the world’s unity led directly to his 
radical and distinctive denial of all change. Others had felt the 
discrepancy between the One Being and the many of ordinary 
experience. Heraclitus bridged the gap by seeing unity in multi- 
plicity, and affirming the reality and even the omnipresence of 
change—not a chaotic change, for though “ war is the father of 
all and the king of all,” yet the logos is common, and “ what is 
at variance agrees with itself ”; and for Anaximander, too, Neces- 
sity and Justice are present as regulators in the constant process 
of becoming and passing away. Parmenides was not satisfied 
with this sort of solution, and insisted upon an answer which 
abolished all change whatever; that this was the aspect of his 
system which pleased him in contrast with the beliefs of others 


he shows when he says, 


wherefore all this must be merely a name, whatever mortals have 
affirmed in confidence that it was true—becoming and perishing, 
being and not being, and change of place and alternation of 


bright color (fr. 8, 38-41) .? 


The same emphasis is present in his positive description of Being 
(fr. 8, 42-49). It is complete, homogeneous, and inviolable. 
Parmenides was keenly conscious of the novelty of his approach, 
of the method of investigation by which he attained his peculiar 
results. The figure of the journey and the way, which appears 
in the prologue, is prominent throughout the poem. He is guided 
on the true way by divine forces. Other, mistaken philosophies 
arise from wrong assumptions and a wrong start. Parmenides 
distinguishes three ways of investigation. The first, based on the 
principle that i¢ 1s, and that it is impossible for it not to be 


2 All references to Parmenides’ fragments and to the doxographical 
reports are to Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 5th ed. 
(Berlin, 1934-37). Recent studies have made it possible to pass over 
many points of interpretation without detailed discussion. Especially 
valuable are the works of Reinhardt, Frankel, Verdenius, F. M. Corn- 
ford’s “ Parmenides’ Two Ways,” C.Q., XXVII (1933), pp. 97-111, and 
O. Gigon, Der Ursprung der griechischen Philosophie (Basel, 1945). 
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(fr. 2, 3), is the true way of the earlier fragments (through 
8,49), leading to the unshaken heart of well-rounded Truth 
(fr. 1,29). The second way, that “it is not, and must needs 
not be” (fr. 2,5f.), is “utterly undiscernible” (avarevOéa) ; 
it cannot lead anywhere, and cannot form a basis for inquiry. 
There is nothing to be said about it except that it is impossible. 

The third way, however, is at least one which can be followed. 
Philosophically it is the way of those who cannot decide between 
the first two ways, “who have decided that to be and not to be 
are the same and not the same, and all things have a back-turning 
road” (fr. 6,8-9). Apparently this means that in order to 
explain the fact of change they think of things as becoming one 
thing from another, coming into existence as being and not being 
at the same time. The zadAtvtporos xéAevos of line 9 certainly 
suggests the “road up and down” of the Ionian philosophers,® 
but he has in mind not only philosophers, but all men in so far 
as they are restricted to mortals’ ways of knowing: 


But I hold thee back also from this way whereupon mortals 
wander, knowing nothing, two-headed; for perplexity guides the 
wandering thought in their breasts, and they are borne along 
both deaf and blind, wondering, undiscerning hordes (fr. 6, 4-7). 


Parmenides here shows a certain contempt mixed with pity for 
those who follow this path. The phrase e«iddres oddév, “ knowing 
nothing,” is reminiscent of the language of mystery religion,* 
and clearly sets them apart from the fortunate initiates of whom 
he is one (and so far as we learn from the poem, the only one). 
In addition, Parmenides is clearly and emphatically convinced 
that this is in no sense a true way. Its results are “ opinions 
of mortals,” “the deceptive order of my words”; they are “ all 
plausible ” (fr. 1, 30; 8,51 f., 60). 

And yet this third way is that which Parmenides himself fol- 
lowed in the second part of his poem, in which he condescended 
for a time to share the common error and developed a cosmo- 


3 Heraclitus, fr. 60: 656s dvw Cf. also 49a, 51. See 
Kranz, Vors.®, I, p. 233, 2ff., note. Verdenius’ denial of an influence 
of Heraclitus upon Parmenides (W. J. Verdenius, Parmenides: Some 
Comments on His Poem [Groningen, 1942], pp. 77 f.), like most others, 
depends too much upon hair-splitting distinctions to be convincing. 

*See the passages cited by Cornford, loc. cit., p. 100, n. 2; C. M. 
Bowra, “ The Proem of Parmenides,” C.Q., XXXII (1937), p. 109. 
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logical system differing in details but not in its general principles 
from those of his predecessors. Why did he not remain satisfied 
with his uncompromisingly logical view of the nature of Being? 
The relation between the Way of Truth and the Way of Opinion 
has often been discussed, and many different answers have been 
suggested in ancient and modern times. We shall later return 
to some aspects of this problem; the answer seems to depend 
largely on our understanding of his whole attitude toward the 
realm of Opinion and Seeming. And here we cannot remain in 
the domain of metaphysical speculation or reasoning, because 
this world is in fact nothing more than the “ actual” world of 
our everyday experience. The maze of changing and shifting 
phenomena is what Parmenides himself, as a man, must not only 
take as a starting-point in philosophical analysis, but must con- 
tend with in practical life. Hence we might expect to find even 
in what we know of his biography some indications of his attitude 
to the World of Seeming. 

In the scanty tradition about Parmenides’ life, only one or two 
items have importance in this connection. In the first place, he 
“made laws for his fellow citizens ” in Elea; * “ he regulated his 
native city with excellent laws, so that the magistrates exacted 
an oath from the citizens each year to abide by the laws of 
Parmenides.” ® Here is revealed to us a Parmenides not only 
interested in the world about him but deeply enough concerned 
to take an active part in politics. It is unfortunate that we 
cannot discover more about this activity. None of the details 
of his legislation have been preserved, and Plutarch’s statement 
that it was “excellent” is not a very useful clue. One might 
suppose that Parmenides was a more or less impartial arbitrator, 
like Solon, called upon to mediate in a political crisis precisely 
because of his lofty unconcern with practical affairs; but the 
adventures of his follower Zeno make this seem unlikely, as well 
as the general trend of political events in southern Italy at this 
period. Though little is known of the history of Elea in the 
years following its foundation in 540 B.C., it apparently had 
some commercial importance, enjoying close relations with Rhe- 
gium and Massilia; and the emergence of commercial interests 


5Speusippus apud Diogenes Laertius, IX, 23 (28A1); cf. Strabo, 


VI, 1, p. 252 (28 A 12). 
* Plutarch, Adv. Col. 32, 1226a (28 A 12). 
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suggests a parallel with other cities of southern Italy, like Croton 
and Sybaris. Here the development of commerce led to the 
emergence of mercantile and artisan groups who allied them- 
selves with small farmers in a struggle for political expression 
against the land-holding aristocrats. If this was true in EHlea 
we might expect to find Parmenides on the side of the aristocratic 
class to which he belonged by birth.’ 

Zeno was also a citizen of Elea, according to our sources a man 
“very noble both in philosophy and in the state.” ® He entered 
a conspiracy against a tyrant named Nearchus, was apprehended, 
and after having shown great courage under torture, was put to 
death.? The tyrants of southern Italy at this time were leaders 
of opposition against the landed aristocracy, so that Zeno’s posi- 
tion in this struggle is clear. It is interesting to note also that 
Melissus, the other prominent pupil of Parmenides, was a leader 
of the anti-Athenian party in Samos and fought a naval battle 
against Pericles in 441 B. C.*° 

The second important biographical item has to do with Par- 
menides’ relation to Pythagoreanism. “ He also associated with 
Ameinias the Pythagorean, the son of Diochaetes, as Sotion says, 
a man who was poor but a gentleman. He followed him devotedly 
and after his death built a shrine for him, being of a famous and 
rich family; and he was turned to the life of peace by Ameinias, 
not by Xenophanes.” *4 This report in itself does not state that 
he was a member of the Pythagorean Society, but that is affirmed 


Tryévous . . . Umdpxwv AauTpov Kai wdovTov, Diogenes Laertius, IX, 21 
(2841). On the history of Elea, see especially E. Ciaceri, Storia della 
Magna Grecia (Milan, 1928), pp. 285 ff. 

® Diogenes Laertius, IX, 26. 

®Vors.®, 29A1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9. Timaeus is probably the source of 
Diodorus’ account (Burnet, Z. G. P.‘, p. 311, n. 5). Though the details 
of the story vary in different accounts, its general accuracy cannot be 
questioned. 


2° Plutarch, Per., 26. 
11 Diogenes Laertius, IX, 21 (28 A1). This would rest on the authority 


of Parmenides himself if Diels is right in his conjecture that the report 
is based on his dedicatory epitaph written for the #p@ov. That there is 
some degree of philosophical relationship between Parmenides and 
Xenophanes would not disprove the former’s allegiance to Pythagorean- 
ism. And Reinhardt may be right in his contention that Parmenides 
influenced Xenophanes rather than the reverse (K. Reinhardt, Par- 
menides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie [Bonn, 1916]),. 
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in other passages,’* His philosophical views mark him as in 
some degree heterodox, but it is significant that he is never 
characterized as an apostate, like Hippasus. One author even 
speaks of the establishment of a “ Pythagorean and Parmenidean 
way of life.” +8 

The Pythagorean Society was deeply involved in politics, and 
maintained some degree of political control in the affairs of 
Croton and other cities of southern Italy from the last years of 
the sixth century through much of the first half of the fifth, 
perhaps pushing for a time as far north as Elea. It may be at 
this time of strong Pythagorean influence or dominance that 
Parmenides’ legislative work was done. The most reasonable 
chronological estimate would place the active years of his life 
precisely in those decades of the early fifth century when the 
Pythagoreans were strongest. 

The Pythagoreans built up a political theory of “ keeping one’s 
place ” and of the natural fitness of a certain few to rule. They 
“‘ approved submissiveness to rulers and obedience to teachers,” ** 
and said that “rulers should be not only wise but lovers of men, 
while the ruled should be not only obedient but lovers of their 
rulers.” 75 Their political philosophy is closely allied to ethics 
and supported by metaphysics; Archytas says that government 
is in accordance with nature “when it imitates the justice of 
nature; this is proportional justice, which comes to each man 
according to each man’s worth.” 7® In the Pythagorean system 
political theory, which grows directly out of political action, is 
closely correlated with philosophical speculation. Harmony, 
order, and hierarchy, which are the dominant principles of the 
one, pass directly into the other; Limit regulates the Unlimited 
just as magistrates dominate their fellow-citizens, and even the 
proportions of mathematics are parallel to the harmonies of 
society. 

Does Parmenides follow his Pythagorean mentors in this 


1228 A4, 12; 58A. For documentation of statements on the Pytha- 
goreans, see my Harly Pythagorean Politics in Practice and Theory 
(Baltimore, 1942: Connecticut College Monograph No. 2). 

13 Cebes, Tab. 2. 

14Tamblichus, V. P., 183. 

15 Aristoxenus, fr. 18, Vors.®, 58 D 4. 

1¢ Fr, 2c, A. Delatte, Hssai sur la politique pythagoricienne (Liége, 
1922), p. 86. 
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general parallelism between political action, political theory, and 
metaphysical speculation? In the fragments of this poem are 
no pronouncements on political, or even ethical, matters, but his 
language shows certain indications of such thoughts. Through- 
out the exposition of the nature of Being he repeatedly em- 
phasizes its limitedness, and the severity of the control to which 
it is subject. Most important, the strenuous opposition to change, 
or rather the denial of change, which we saw in the first part 
of his poem, is indicative of his attitude to the problems of 
society. In any but a perfect state the view that change is 
undesirable or impossible is bound to be a conservative view. 
Parmenides, as a member of the aristocracy, would have felt 
keenly the desirability of maintaining its traditional values and 
prerogatives. Throughout this period men of his class were 
reacting in a hostile way to new ideas and trends of thought 
which emphasized the mutability of objects and events. In 
Anaximander and Heraclitus philosophical ideas took on the very 
language of social relationships, with the former expressing the 
relations of phenomena in terms of justice and injustice and the 
latter affirming that war is the father of all things, that a king 
may become a slave or a slave a king, and so on. Parmenides 
keeps his argument strictly in the realm of abstraction, but he 
cannot have been completely indifferent to its broader implications. 
Let us return now to the second part of the poem, in which, 
as we saw, the philosopher consciously follows a path of error. 
The important passage is at the end of the eighth fragment: 


Here I put an end to the trustworthy reasoning and thought 
concerning the truth. Henceforward learn what seems to mortals, 
hearkening to the deceitful order of my words. For mortals have 
made up their minds to name two forms, of which it is not right 
to name one—that is where they have gone astray—and have 
distinguished them as opposite in fashion and assigned to them 
marks apart from one another: here the flaming Fire of heaven, 
gentle, very light, in every direction the same with itself, but 
not the same as the other; and also that other, its very opposite, 
blind Night, as to form dense and heavy. ‘This disposition of 
things, all plausible, I tell thee; for so no mortal judgment shall 
ever outstrip thee (fr. 8, 50-61, tr. Cornford). 


Our initial problem is why Parmenides saw fit to include such an 
account in his poem. Is he presenting the opinions of actual 
mortals, either the general view of the common man or the 


| 

| 
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opinions of a rival philosophical school, or is this a sketch of 
previous philosophical views for the use of his pupils, or a 
youthful view of his own, now rejected, or perhaps a tentative 
hypothesis? All these views have been suggested, and ail must 
be rejected.‘7 Surely the common man does not think in this 
way, and the cosmology of the later fragments does not corre- 
spond closely enough with that of his predecessors to allow the 
view that he is here presenting, in refutation, the theories of the 
Pythagoreans, or Heraclitus, or some other group. This view is 
open to the fatal objection, also, that there is “no trace of any 
controversial, critical, or ironical flavour.” ** The second part 
is. thus not refutation nor parody nor a straw man to be de- 
molished, nor the reductio ad absurdum of a set of philosophical 
principles. Nor is it to be regarded as “ partly true”; such a 
concept of truth would be impossible for Parmenides. 

The judgment of most ancient critics was that this part repre- 
sented opinions of Parmenides himself. Aristotle says, 


Being forced to follow the observed facts, and supposing the 
existence which is one in definition but more than one according 
to our sensation, he now posits two causes and two principles, 
calling them hot and cold.?® 


Aristotle certainly made errors in his interpretation of the rela- 
tion between the two cosmologies, and especially in equating 
Being with Fire (“hot”) and Not-being with Night (“ cold,” 
“earth ”). Nevertheless, the straightforward, serious manner of 
the exposition certainly leads to the belief that he is right in 
supposing the theory to be in substance Parmenides’ own. Ver- 
denius emphasizes this tone: 


No one can read this part of Parmenides’ work with unbiased 
mind without being struck by its sincere and apodeictical tone, 
which shows beyond doubt that the substance of this doctrine 
emanates from the writer’s own conviction.”° 


If the theories expressed are not the historical opinions of any 


17 Verdenius, op. cit., pp. 45ff., gives a useful brief summary of the 
controversy. Cf. Zeller-Nestle, Die Philosophie der Griechen, I’, pp. 
723 ff. 

18 Thid. 

' 19 Met. A 986b 31, tr. Ross. 

2° Op. cit., p. 48. 
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group, the phrase “opinions of mortals ” must indicate that he 
is giving the best possible account of the world of sense-perception 
and seeming, based on the false but necessary premises on which 
mortals must rely. But this analysis is not set forth in such a 
way as to emphasize their falsity; i. e., we cannot regard that as 
a fundamental purpose of his exposition. Frankel says it “lays 
bare the fallacy responsible for the quasi-existence of the de- 
ceptive system,” *1 but this is really done in the first part of the 
poem rather than in the Way of Seeming. 

The World of Seeming is not, ontologically, another world, 
but only another, mistaken, way of regarding the world. The 
situation is difficult and paradoxical. One realizes that only 
Being is, that it can only have negative qualities, that it is like 
a solid immovable sphere; and yet one somehow apprehends a 
great diversity of things and a complex world of becoming and 
change. This can only be through an error, through assuming 
something else to exist alongside of Being, and that in turn can 
only be Not-being; but it is impossible to disregard this world 
of Seeming, because in it our whole practical life takes place. 
Only by assuming its truth can we find answers to the problems 
and questions of everyday life; so that in the end it is necessary 
to learn about it.” And in fact an important aspect of the Way 
of Seeming is its excellence. The order of the goddess’ words is 
deceitful (xdcpov éuav éréwv amarndov, 8,52), but the poet is to 
hearken to them (pavOave . . . dxovwv) ; and a little further on: 


Tov go. éyw Sidxoopoy 
ws ov pn mote Tis oe Bpotav mapeAdooyn (8, 60-61). 


10. P., XLI (1946), p. 170; cf. Frinkel’s “ Parmenidesstudien,” Gétt. 
Nachr., phil.-hist. Kl., 1930, pp. 174f. The words quoted in the text 
do in a measure describe an effect of the Way of Seeming, but can 
scarcely describe its whole purpose. As Frankel says, the system is 
logically consistent once the initial postulate is accepted; and the sin- 
cere manner would comport very strangely with a reductio ad absurdum. 
Reinhardt characterized the second part as a story of mortal errors, 
as neither eristic nor hypothesis, but the proof that error has its cause, 
and the explanation how it came to be (Parmenides, pp. 9f.). “Sie 
(the goddess) bringt Wahrheit iiber den Wahn, sie zeigt, wie er ent- 
standen ist und weshalb er entstehen musste” (p. 25). This again 
supposes that the second part is about error, i.e. essentially a logical 
explanation, rather than a cosmology. Both of these views disregard 
the practical value which the system can have and which is indicated 
in fr. 8, 61. See below. 

22 ypew ce fr. 1, 28-30. 
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“So no mortal judgment shall ever outstrip thee ”; this clearly 
means that the account to follow is better than any other possible 
account of the world, once Not-being is admitted.”* It is in fact 
a “second-best ” philosophy. The truly best is recognized to be 
unattainable or impracticable and the second-best gives a pro- 
visional solution which will be practically valuable. The Way 
of Seeming is in a sense a compromise offered to counteract the 
harmful views of other thinkers, and of people in general. Other 
systems contained dangerous invitations to regard change as 
fundamental and desirable, ideas which could be answered logi- 
cally by the Way of Truth, but which were too close to the every- 
day experience and assumptions of men to be combatted by that 
severe document. They must be met and defeated on their own 
terms. 

The inclusion of this part thus provides an important clue to 
the purpose and meaning of Parmenides’ poem as a whole. Pro- 
fessor Jaeger interprets Parmenides’ work as an enthusiastic 
exposition of his new philosophical method and the power of 
reason. “ Our salvation depends on our abandoning the world 
of opinion for the world of truth.” ** But if this is true, why 
does Parmenides not abandon the world of opinion entirely? 
It may be true that “ every line he wrote pulsates with his ardent 
faith in the newly discovered powers of pure reason,” *° but in 
spite of the high tone of certainty in the poem, it is evident that 
Parmenides was baffled by the very difficult, or insoluble, problem 
of reconciling the world in which he believed and the worid in 
which he must perforce live. If salvation comes with the conver- 
sion to the Way of Truth, it must have been very plain to the 
poet that very few would be able to attain it. This insight is too 
austere, too paradoxical to convince the mass of men. They 
may attain, if not salvation, at least a better or more desirable 
way of life by following Parmenides’ guidance on the Way of 
Seeming. 

We may now consider briefly one or two details of the Par- 
menidean cosmology, without attempting an exposition of the 
whole system. Line 8, 54 (rav piav od yxpedv éorw—éev © 


28 Cf. Verdenius, op. cit., p. 48. I say nothing here of fr. 1, 31-32, 
which has not been satisfactorily explained even in the excellent dis- 
cussion of Verdenius, pp. 49 ff. 

2% W. Jaeger, Paideia, I (tr. G. Highet, Oxford, 1939), p. 176. 

38 Tbid. 
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merAavnpevo. ciciv) has been quoted above in Cornford’s am- 
biguous translation, “ of which it is not right to name one—that 
is where they have gone astray,’ which itself needs to be ex- 
plained. It can mean “ of which one should not be named, but 
the other may,” or “of which not one, i.e. neither, may be 
named,” or “ of which one (they say) may not be named without 
the other.” The first would imply that Parmenides rejected one 
of the two principles (Night), and is favored by those who 
believe that there is a close parallel between Being and Not-being 
in the first part and Fire and Night in the second, respectively. 
But if this part is in some way true or valid, we cannot suppose 
that one of its fundamental principles is rejected at the outset; 
Parmenides elsewhere emphasizes their equality (9, 4, towv audo- 
tépwv). The second is preferred by Cornford himself, who says 
that “ mortals, though they have rightly named Being, have been 
wrong in going further and naming in addition two forms when 
not one should have been named.” But mortals have not 
named Being; that was done by the goddess; and to take piayv 
od as equivalent to ovdeuiay involves some strain. The third 
interpretation is that of Verdenius, making rav od xpewv 
éorw part of the view of mortals, and referring év  werAavnpévor 
ciotv to the whole of lines 53-54.?7 This may be right, though 
it does not seem a natural reading of the Greek. One expects 
an infinitive rather than éoriv and it is hard to avoid thinking 
of the év 6 clause as referring to what just precedes. It seems 
that Parmenides is here emphasizing the arbitrary character of 
this judgment of men, and perhaps the deliberateness of their 
decision in this crucial matter in which they have gone astray. 
The point is not (yet) the nature of the two forms, but the fact 
that there are two where there should be only one principle, 
Being, which is really not a form at all. He is saying not that 
one of the pair should be excluded because of its nature, but that 
the fundamental error in all men’s thought is precisely in intro- 
ducing a pair of forms at all. It is perhaps hard to suppose that 
the parallelism between Being and Fire and between Not-being 
and Night did not occur to Parmenides at all, but the relation- 
ships are different in the two pairs. Fire is correlative to Being 
only in so far as it has some sort of priority or superiority to 


*° F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (New York, 1939), p. 46. 
*7 Op. cit., p. 62. 
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Night, which exists in precisely the same way as Fire. Not-being, 
on the other hand, has no existence at all. 

The dualism of Parmenides’ cosmology is not new; a conflict 
of opposites was inherent in the Ionian philosophy, especially in 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Heraclitus, and language similar 
to Parmenides’ was used of the Pythagoreans.** But one in- 
teresting feature of Parmenides’ dualism is that he emphasizes 
the separateness of the opposing elements.”® The active principle 
which governs the relations of this pair is not qualitative change. 
Light and Night are not the end-terms of a constant process of 
alteration like the condensation and rarefaction which Anaxi- 
menes invented. Rather they interact and combine to form 
concrete things through mixture. In the doxographical accounts 
of his cosmology the concept of mixture is prominent (28 A 37). 
As Gigon shows,*° Parmenides adopts the principle of mixture 
in his development of the “second-best cosmology ” in order to 
avoid that of qualitative change. Qualitative change carries the 
implication that “anything can change to anything,” and in 
the social realm that of mobility among the various classes. A 
commoner may become king and vice-versa. But in a mixture, 
each element retains its individual quality and worth, and the 
ideal is a “ good ” mixture or an “ orderly ” one. 

Fire and Night are equal and the whole is full of both alike 
(fr. 9, 3-4). It seems that in some way the former is superior, 
but the evidence on this point is not decisive. An indication is 
contained in the general parallelism between Being and Light, 
but as we have seen, its extent is doubtful.** But in the process 
of knowing, for example, knowledge is governed by the predomi- 
nance of one element over another. “That of which there is 


28 Alexander Polyhistor apud Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 26: icdpuoupa 
eivac év TH pws Kal oKédTos, Kai Oepudvy Kal Kal Enpov 
Kal vypov. 

20 Fr, 8, 55 ff.: dv0, ravria, éxpivavro, xwpis dm’ TH HEV. 
éwuT@ tmavréce To 8 érépw ph Twitdv: KdKeivo Kar’ avbrd 
tavria, all these expressions within five lines; 9,2: ra xara operépas 
Suvdpers roici re Kai Tois. 

8° Op. cit., pp. 263 f., 273 f.; cf. p. 104: “ Anaximenes gibt als erster 
die konkrete Anschauung des endlosen Wandels der sichtbaren Dinge 
und wird darum in einem entscheidendem Punkt der Hauptgegner des 
Parmenides.” 

81 Certain doxographical reports are apparently formulated with 
reference to Aristotle’s theory of causality: 28 A 23, 35. 
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more is thought.” ** Each of the opposites perceives its like, but 
Night taken alone gives the “ vision ” proper to a corpse ; memory 
is the province of Light, forgetfulness of Night. And when he 
says that old age comes about through deficiency of Light,** the 
poet shows that for him that which is positive and vigorous 
generally depends on that element, whereas the other is negative. 
So that like the harmony of the Pythagoreans, the xpaois of 
Parmenides means the dominance of one force or element over 
another. 

Nor is this dominance merely fortuitous and fluctuating. 
Throughout the Way of Being are indications of strict control, 
and in the Way of Seeming, too, there is a supervising divinity: 
For the narrower (circles) are filled with fire, the ones next 
to those with night, and nearby strains the realm of flame. 
But in the midst of these is the goddess, who rules all things 
(fr. 12, 1-3). 

In fragment 10 the promise of knowledge to come culminates in 
the forceful action of Ananke: 


Thou shalt know too the embracing Heaven, whence it was born, 
and how Necessity drove and fettered it to hold the limits of the 
stars (tr. Cornford). 


Though it seems an exaggeration to regard the World of 
Seeming as merely a copy, as Gigon does, it reflects many of the 
characteristics of the World of Being. This is true of details— 
as the World of Being is “ like a well-rounded Sphere,” so Par- 
menides is said to have called the earth spherical (28 A 44)—but 
even more of the general principles of stability, orderliness, and 
strict control. 

Parmenides’ interest in the “ real world ” is shown even in the 
literary form which he gives to his doctrine. Poetry was the 
proper medium for an inspired message, and it was also the 
medium in which the greatest educative works of the Greek 
people had been composed. Though prose had been used, for 
informative works and for philosophical exposition, and though 
it might have been better suited to the intricate logical exposition 
of his ideas, Parmenides chose verse in order to carry conviction 
to as wide an audience as possible. 


82 Fr. 16; ef. 28 A 46. 
8898446. The text has “warmth” (rod Oepuov), but that is from 
Aristotle’s misinterpretation. 
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Parmenides is very sure and very articulate about the accuracy 
of his argument. He is not writing an essay or discussion, or 
presenting a hypothesis, but laying down the eternal truth. The 
poem abounds in dogmatic and positive statements; it aims at 
“valid arguments, cogent conclusions, and complete evidence.” *4 
And beyond the confidence of logical cogency there is also a 
messianic element. He presents himself in the prologue as an 
initiate, a “man who knows ” («iddéra dora, fr. 1,3), and he has 
both the certainty and the exclusiveness of the mystics. As Pro- 
fessor Jaeger has pointed out, 


Philosophy was consciously taking the place of religion. It has 
been said that for Parmenides both God and emotion are mean- 
ingless compared with the rigorous laws of thought; but the 
obverse of this fact is that Parmenides considers thought and the 
truth which it apprehends to be something very like religion. 
It was the consciousness of his high mission which led him, in 
the prelude to his poem, to draw the first real picture of a 
philosopher—the ‘ man who knows,’ led by the daughters of light, 
far from the paths of men, along the hard road to the house of 
truth.*® 


Religion was for Parmenides, then, an expression of his concern 
with persuasion ; his eagerness to convert led him to seek divine 
sanction for his exposition. 

In its strictness Parmenides’ religious attitude confirms the 
previous analysis of his character. He does not speak of his One 
Being as a god, as had Xenophanes. Here he makes a clear 
break from earlier systems,*°—a necessary break, for if he was 
to deny motion he must also deny life. If his One is not a god, 
however, still he frequently uses divine names, even outside the 
poetic and imaginative framework of the prologue. And it seems 
very suggestive that these divinities are everywhere restrictive 
forces, usually with a moral function and connotation. We hear 
of “avenging Justice” who holds the keys of the gates between 
Night and Day (fr. 1,14), who “ with her fetters does not let it 
loose or suffer it (sc. Being) either to come into being or to 
perish, but holds it fast ” (fr. 8, 14 f.), of “ overmastering Neces- 
sity” who “holds it in the bonds of the limit that fences it 
about ” (fr. 8,30f.). We learn that “Destiny has fettered it 


84 Verdenius, pp. 3f. 
35 Op. cit., p. 177. 
86 Cornford, op. cit., p. 43. 
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so as to be whole and immovable” (fr. 8,37), that “ Necessity 
fettered (the Heaven) to hold the limits of the stars ” (fr. 10, 4), 
and that there is a “ Divinity who governs all things” who 
“sends souls now from the visible into the invisible and now 
back again.” *7 Even the kindly goddess who tells the poet the 
secret of all things is at the same time stern and dogmatic. Thus 
apparently Parmenides’ conception of divinity is one of a super- 
eminent power whose function is primarily to hold nature and 
man within bounds. 

In summary, the legislative activity of Parmenides and his 
association with the politically-minded Pythagoreans show him 
to be capable of taking interest in practical affairs. The very 
fact of his writing a didactic poem, the rhetorical warmth of its 
style, the elaboration of the second part as a socially valuable 
doctrine, all show that his philosophy is not alien to this interest. 
And the appropriateness of his intellectual position to his posi- 
tion in life and the correlation of his views with those of other 
thinkers, opposing and agreeing, which are sometimes expressed 
in social terms, make it seem not unlikely that he was influenced 
in their formation by his reaction to the problems of the “ world 
of seeming.” 

In so far as he had an immediate aim of conviction and con- 
version, it is questionable how successful he can have been in it. 
Certainly he attracted a number of brilliant and devoted dis- 
ciples, but it was naive to expect many to follow the severe, 
logical development of his thoughts, and a type of theory which 
almost everyone must regard as absurd—or to expect many to be 
influenced strongly by a system frankly presented as truly false 
and only second-best. Yet his greatness, as was said at the outset, 
is as a thinker, not as a statesman, and his important influence 
was not upon his contemporaries but upon later philosophers. 


EpwIn L. Minar, JR. 
CoNNECTICUT COLLEGE. 


Simplicius, Vors.*, 28 B 13. 
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THE WORD EIIEISOAION IN ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. 


I 


It is evident that in Poetics 12, 52b16 Aristotle uses the word 
éreaddiov in a special sense to indicate the part of a tragedy 
between two choral songs—an act, as it were. But otherwise 
the word is treated by Liddell and Scott as referring primarily 
to interpolation or digression. It has come into the modern 
languages in this sense, though with some qualification. For 
example in Italian, Palazzi? in defining it uses the words 
“ accessoria,” “digressione,” though he warns against using it 
erroneously to mean “ fatto, avvenimento che abbia del curioso, 
particolare di un avvenimento, avventura, vicenda, caso e sim.” 
The Ozford English Dictionary stresses the idea of interpolation 
or digression. So in the Poetics the word is supposed to be used 
sometimes for a section of a tragedy, sometimes for actions inter- 
polated in or accessory to the main action.* Translators have 
generally, though not universally, transliterated rather than 
translated the word into the language of their renderings, often 
leaving the reader to decide for himself between the two mean- 
ings. Moreover, the translator himself seems often to have been 
influenced by the usual sense of the word in both Greek and the 
modern languages, even to the extent of reading it into the Greek 
without evident consideration of the less usual meaning, or of 
any other possible meaning. Gudeman, however, calls attention 
to another possibility, saying that 


2Such a meaning is sometimes proper when the word is applied to 
poetry. For example, when Longinus (9,12) speaks of bits of the Iliad 
used as érecoddia in the Odyssey, he seems to have in mind at any rate 
slight and subordinate parts. See also Suidas, Lewicon, 2143, 2144. 

2 Fernando Palazzi, Novissimo Dizionario della Lingua Italiana (Mi- 
lano, 1939). 

8 Modern writers sometimes add to the confusion by shifting without 
realizing it from one to the other; for example: “If the author does 
not aim at dramatic unity, if he is satisfied merely to string together 
episodes which have no necessary logical or developmental relation to 


one another, until his romance attains the desired length . . . Longus 
does not eschew the episode, . . . But his episodes, while appearing to 
interrupt the flow of the story . . .’ (F. A. Todd, Some Ancient Novels 


[London, 1940], pp. 57-8). 
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Im Sinne von “ Akt” ist der Ausdruck zuerst bei Aristoteles 
nachweisbar und zwar nur in der Poetik. So noch 4.49a28. Die 
Bezeichnung hat aber, vermutlich wegen ihrer Doppelbedeutung 
(ss Anm. zu 9.51b33), keinen Anklang gefunden und scheint 
friihzeitig, wohl schon von den Alexandrinen, durch popiov oder 
durch das noch hiufigere pépos ersetzt worden zu sein.* 


Rostagni points out that the many parts (oAAa pépy) mentioned 
in Chapter 24 “sono in realta gli episodi.” *° It seems, then, that 
the meaning of the word érewddiov throughout the Poetics should 
be examined. 


II | 
INDIVIDUAL PASSAGES IN THE POETICS 


4,49a28. This is normally accepted as referring to the sec- 
tions between choruses. Fyfe translates as “acts,” ® Gudeman 
and Susemihl as “ Akte,” 7 and Valgimigli accepts that meaning.® 


9,51b33-5. Gudeman makes the episodes here “ Hinschal- 
tungen,” and Rostagni says that the word is not used in the 
technical sense of Chapter 12. Butcher, on the contrary, trans- 
lates: “I call a plot ‘epeisodic’ in which the episodes or acts 
succeed one another without probable or necessary sequence.” ® 
Valgimigli translates with episodi, but gives the following note: 
“La parola dunque non importa alcun significato di discon- 
tinuita qual’é nell’aggettivo érewodmdys. Ma non per questo 
occorre intenderla in altro senso dal normale e tanto meno 
mutarla.” 7° Most other translators merely transliterate, leaving 
their meaning uncertain. The “epeisodic” plot seems, then, 
to be a poor type of simple plot in which there is neither proba- 
bility nor necessity as to 7a. érevoddia per’ GAAnAa,"* or as Albeggiani 


* Alfred Gudeman, Aristoteles IEPI mit LEinleitung, 
Text und Adnotatio Critica (Berlin-Leipzig, 1934), p. 233. 

5 Agusto Rostagni, La Poetica di Aristotele (Torino, 1945), p. 147. 

*W. Hamilton Fyfe, Aristotle: the Poetics (London-New York, 1927), 
p- 19. 

7Franz Susemihl, Aristoteles iiber die Dichtkunst (Leipzig, 1865), 
p. 83; Gudeman, p. 233. 

’Manara Valgimigli, Poetica: Introduzione Traduzione Commento 
(Bari, 1934), p. 95. 

°S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (London, 
1895), p. 35. 

1° Valgimigli, p. 86. 

11 The use of the adjective éwe:cod.wdns is illustrated by Metaphysics, 
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renders it, “Il rapporto fra un episodio e l’altro non é né neces- 
sario né verosimile.” 72, Any such desirable relation can hardly 
be between intercalated parts but must be between those that 
make up the main body of the play. There is a parallel in the 
Metaphysics: 


> 2 , 2 3 ~ , 


poxOnpa tpaywdia (XIV, 3,1090b19). 


The “episodes” of nature are apparently to be considered as 
fundamental parts, not as accessory and unnecessary. If Aris- 
totle’s illustration from tragedy is valid throughout, the episodes 
of the bad tragedy are essential portions—usually “ acts ”—, not 
interpolations or digressions.’* It would seem, then, that Butcher 
and Valgimigli are correct; the separate parts or acts of the 
episodic tragedy are not well connected. Aristotle’s habit is to 


XII, 1076a1, obciay Ross translates 
this: “ [They] make the substance of the universe a mere series of 
episodes ” (Metaphysics, trans. W. D. Ross [Oxford, 1908]). 

MeMahon’s translation, perhaps now to be taken as a mere curiosity, 
runs: “ These make the substance of the Universe to be adventitious.” 
He comments: “ This is the rendering of Themistius . . . It literally is 
applied to poetry” (The Metaphysics of Aristotle [London, 1857], p. 
347). He then goes on to speak of the Catalogue of the Ships. His 
rendering gives full force to the notion that an episode is apart from 
the main action, as he apparently thought the Catalogue of Ships is. 
See p. 62 below. 

Gilbert Norwood remarks: “In tragic criticism émre:cdd:0ov is a word 
neither of praise nor of blame, whereas ére:cod.wdys is a reproach, mean- 
ing that the separate acts stand out too separately.” “’Emeioddiov in 
comedy means not an ordinary act or scene as in tragedy, but a con- 
fessedly inserted irrelevant interlude” (“Episodes in Old Comedy,” 
C.P., XXV_ [1930], pp. 219, 223). 

Discussing tragedy, Norwood speaks of “ bad construction, what Aris- 
totle calls ‘episodic’ plots, namely, plays the several scenes of which 
are more or less accidentally combined and form no organic whole” 
(Greek Tragedy [London, 1920], p. 312). 

12 Ferdinando Albeggiani, La Poetica: Introduzione, Traduzione, Com- 
mento (Firenze, 1934), p. 18. 

18 This opinion is expressed by Albert Schwegler: “ Eine Tragédie ist 
wenn die einzelnen Handlungen oder Auftritte (7a 
keinen innern Zusammenhang haben, sondern jedes fiir sich besteht. 
[For Poetics 51b33, 52b16 he accepts episodes as “ Acte oder Aufziige.”] 
An andern Stellen der Poetik bezeichnet jedoch éme:odé:ov eine ‘ Episode’ 
im jetzt gewohnlichen Sinne des Worts” (Die Metaphysik der Aris- 
toteles: Grundtext, Ubersetzung und Commentar [Tiibingen, 1848], IV, 


pp. 295-6). 
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name a type of play from a striking feature, as pathetic, or in- 
volved; in the episodic play the separate parts rather than the 
whole are prominent. 

12, 52b16, 20. Here the technical use of the word is clear, the 
pépos or part between choric songs. 

17,55b1. Aristotle says here that after an outline has been 
made it is necessary to érecod.ovv kai wapareivew. These two verbs 
have caused difficulty. Gudeman translates “ Episoden ein- 
flechten ”; Bywater “lengthen it out by the insertion of epi- 
sodes”;** Pye “insert the episodes ”;+> Rostagni “ introdurre 
gli episodi.” Hardy, however, says “ faire les episodes,” 1* and 
Valgimigli “li distribuisca in episodi e dia loro il necessario 
svolgimento.” He comments, moreover, “ Tutto cid, natural- 
mente, perché il poeta non perda mai di vista la unita complessiva 
e organica dejla sua creazione.” *’ Clearest of all is Cooper, who 
says that Aristotle “employs ‘ episodes,’ and a related verb, to 
describe the elaborations, or filling, with which an outline sketch 
may be lengthened out into an epic poem.” *® 

In similar fashion Aristotle in the Rhetoric (III, 17—1418a33) 
speaks of episodizing a speech: *Ev 8€ rots Set tov Adyov 
érevsodiovy éxaivors. Some of the translations are much as for 
the Poetics, that is, not very illuminating. Annibale Caro, how- 
ever, in 1570, put it thus: “Si deue riempiere l’oratione di 
laudi.”?® And in the same year Alessandro Piccolomini, with 
more expansion: 
Nelle orationi . . . per non lasciarsi materia, fa di bisogno di 
supplire accumulando, & riempiendo l’oratione a guisa d’ Episodii, 
delle lodi di questa cosa, o di quella, si come vsa di fare Isocrate 
... di che Gorgia si vantaua: cioé che mai non gli sarebbe 
mancata materia da distender.*° 


14Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (Oxford, 1909), 

. 49. 

. 1° Henry James Pye, A Commentary Illustrating the Poetic of Aris- 
totle (London, 1792), p. 47. 

16 J, Hardy, Aristote: Poétique (Paris, 1932), p. 54. 

17 Valgimigli, p. 127. 

18 Lane Cooper, An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy (New York, 1922), 
pp. 54-5. 

19 Rettorica d@’ Aristotile (Venice, 1570), III, p. 17. 

20 Alessandro Piccolomini, I Tre Libri della Retorica d’Aristotele 
(Venice, 1571), p. 282. The examples of Isocrates and Gorgias are in 
the Greek. 

But Bernardo Segni had rendered it: “ Le digressioni vi si debbon’ far’ 
con le lodi” (Rettorica et Poetica d’Aristotile [Vinegia, 1551], p. 135v). 
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Whatever “a guisa d’Episodii ” may mean, the notion of having 
plenty of material is there. Is this what Butcher meant when he 
said “ fill in the episodes and amplify in detail? ” 

17,55b13. Here occurs the same verb as just above, and the 
noun in addition. Translators vary their earlier renderings 
somewhat, but the idea of insertion generally remains, though 
Albeggiani says: “Si pud passare alla composizione degli epi- 
sodi.” 24, Hardy: “ établir les épisodes.” Gilbert: “ the episodes 
may be composed.” 2? Aristotle has just said that the gist of 
the play is first settled and the names assigned. Evidently what 
would then remain would be to expand the summary with suitable 
details, rather than to insert semi-extraneous matter. If at this 
point the writing of the play in its details is not indicated, Aris- 
totle fails to require that essential process. Moreover the two 
events Aristotle mentions are vital to the Iphigenia in Tauris. 
Though perhaps he here confuses the detail somewhat,** Aristotle 
affirms that Orestes’ madness is that 8’ 7s éAnpOy (55b14). The 
purification is also essential to the escape. The outline would 
have permitted some other method, but there must be some means 
both for the capture and for the escape. These actions are, how- 
ever, not éreoodia in the sense of Chapter 12, complete portions 
between choric songs; the madness, indeed, is known only through 
the narrative of the herdsman who witnessed it. The word ére- 
odda in this passage, then, seems to refer to portions of the main 
plot, not to insertions. Again it is difficult to be sure how much 
Butcher means by translating : “ It remains to fill in the episodes. 
We must see that they are relevant to the action.” For the last 
sentence Aristotle has merely: dmws éorar oixeia 
The short outline is to grow into a full-length play. The word 
mapateivey,* associated with érecodiovv in the preceding passage, 
is lacking here. Doubtless érewod.oty is understood to include it, 


*t Bernardo Segni renders: “ Et doppo questo subito, posto i nomi, si 
debbono cominciare gli Episodii” (p. 188). 

*? Allan H. Gilbert, Literary Criticism: Plato to Dryden (New York, 
1910), p. 95, 

** He is not captured because of his madness, but almost in spite of it. 
Similarly for the Oedipus Rex, Aristotle errs in saying that the mes- 
senger came to cheer Oedipus (52a25); he came to bring word of the 
death of Polybus, and tries to cheer Oedipus on the spur of the inoment. 
See Gudeman, op. cit., on 10, 52a24. 

*4 An attempt to amend this word to read mapeveipev, referred to by 
Pye, seems not to have found favor. 
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for while Aristotle deals with other elements, the chief lengthen- 
ing of the outline to make the play is that the short statements 
become long actions. 

1%,55b16. In the drama the sections are short—as the drama 
is short—but the epic gets its length from them. Aristotle’s 
summary of the Odyssey is shorter than that of the Iphigenia, 
though the work itself is longer. Two words only—povov é6vros— 
imply the narratives of the deaths of Odysseus’ followers, as by 
the acts of Polyphemus and of Scylla and Charybdis. 

17, 55b23. Having summarized the Odyssey, Aristotle remarks : 
“This, then, is the thing itself; the rest is éreoddia.” Evidently 
all the rest of the Odyssey is not interpolated narrative ; the sense 
is that all the rest is detail, or expansion of the outline. 

It seems then, that an expanded rendering of érewodi0dv Kai 
mapateivew (55b1) might be “ to develop the stories told in out- 
line into plays, by preparing for stage-presentation the deeds 
mentioned in the outline, and to secure proper length.” 

18, 56a31. Fyfe renders this: “transferring a whole speech 
or scene,” and Margoliouth about the same. Pye has: “ fitting 
a speech, or whole act.” The others generally transliterate. But 
evidently Aristotle is not thinking here of a mere transfer of 
digressions. 

23, 59a35-6. viv & pépos érecodios Kéxpytar 
mo\Xois, olov veov Kataddyw Kal érecodios [Sis] SiadapBaver 
tv moinow. This passage is textually difficult. Rostagni writes: 


Alcuni edd. espungono questo pron.; altri interpretano rav 
mpaypatov. Intendo = ray addwv cioé “ delle altre parti,” le quali 
non sono propriamente nominate, ma risultano come nominate 
dalla sottrazione dello ¢v wépos. E appunto dalle altre parti della 
guerra Omero ricava gli episodi con cui “ diversifica” (SaAap- 
Rave.) il racconto dell’ira di Achille: questi episodi sono quindi 
anche pépy o residui di pépy (cfr. 18. 56a14; 26.62b9) che ren- 
dono zoAvpvOov (18. 56a12) il suo poema. 


This brings out the loose use by which Aristotle says that the 


Iliad is made of one pépos, and yet has many pépy.”*> Gudeman 
is still more specific on the episodes as excurses: 


Auf die zahlreichen, den Kern des einheitlichen pv6os nicht be- 
riihrenden «zapexBdoas >» bei Homer haben schon die antiken 
Erklarer, letzten Endes auf alexandrinischer Gelehrsamkeit 
fuBend, hingewiesen. Hier seien nur die gewichtigsten kurz 


°° 26, 62b9. The parts make one action, so far as is possible (ibid., 12). 
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angefiihrt, da alle bei Adam op. cit. S. 45-48. 59 aufgezihlt sind: 
Thersites, Schiffskatalog, Zweikampf des Paris und Menelaos, 
Teichoskopie, Beschreibung des Bogens des Pandaros, der Zwei- 
kampf der Aphrodite und des Diomedes, des Glaukos und Dio- 
medes, Hektors Abschied, Meleager und Doloneia. In der 
Odyssee werden die Geschichte des Theoklymenos, der Kampf 
des Odysseus und Iros und die Eberjagd als émeoddia bezeichnet 
... Wenn allein diese Episode [Schiffskatalog] ausdriicklich 
genannt wird, so geschah dies wohl a potiori, da sie bei weitem 
umfangreichste in der Ilias ist und zugleich wie keine zweite 
den exkurshaften Charakter an der Stirn tragt. 


This raises the question what an excursus is. The boar-hunt 
in the Odyssey may be allowed as such, since it is a description 
of something that happened many years before, connected with 
the narrative merely as explanatory. But the parting of Hector 
and Andromache is in the course of the narrated action. It 
comes in the sequence of the day’s events and could not be a 
part of any other story. It does give details, but Aristotle could 
hardly have contemplated an Jitad in which nothing is known 
of Hector except that Achilles killed him. The Catalogue of 
Ships is indeed a long passage unlike the narrative in which it 
was set. Homer could have been content merely to say generally 
that the Greek army was large; he chose to prove it by particu- 
lars.7® But how except by giving details can Aristotle’s brief 
outline become epic or tragedy? A striking scene in the normal 
course of action, however detailed, is not an excursus. Details 
can be developed out of proportion to the whole, so that the main 
action is forgotten, but is that true of Homer’s catalogue? Would 
the main action of the Iliad be more impressive if the muster 
roll of the armies were omitted? When Homer wrote it, was 
he not developing the kernel of his action from within rather 
than thrusting something in from without? To be sure the 
catalogues, with changes for death and recruiting, could be used 
as a preface to battles before Troy at any time during the ten 
years. The parting of Hector and Andromache is limited by the 
infancy of Astyanax (VI, 466-75). The short account of how 
Pandarus got the horn for his bow (IV, 105-11), since it hap- 
pened years before, is an obvious excursus. The tale of Meleager 


26 Gilbert Norwood writes: “ Aristotle (Poetic 1459a) calls the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Ships’ an éreddiov. It is plainly not irrelevant, but ‘half- 
intrusive’; that is, appropriate in its essence, but expanded to greater 
length than is strictly needed” (C. P., XXV [1930], p. 219, note 2). 
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(IX, 529-99), however, though the events happened years before, 
is used as a pertinent instance by Phoinix in his attempt to move 
Achilles; the story is not part of the Trojan theme, but it, or 
some equivalent argument, is essential to the speech by Phoinix. 

In their difficulties with this passage, some of the translators 
abandon the word episodes, in one or both instances, for incidents 
(Fyfe), events (Butcher), and “ autres faits” (Hardy). These 
at least are without the suggestion of something inserted from 
without. 

The matter is one of emphasis. It is true that the portions 
mentioned are in some sense detachable, but can more than two 
of those from the Iliad be called interpolations or merely acces- 
sory narratives? Aristotle is justified by the history of the long 
poem in allowing some inserted narratives, and perhaps includes 
the possibility in his remarks on the Iliad. But it seems that 
what he is saying here is that primarily Homer takes a limited 
and unified story and keeps it such by developing the action. 
To lengthen it chiefly by independent narratives not nascent in 
the outline would be to give it an objectionable “ epeisodic ” plot. 

24, 59b30. Here the difficult verb érecodoiv, as well as the 
noun, again appears. In the preceding sentences Aristotle has 
been showing how the various parts (pép7) are handled, by means 
of synchronous action, to give variety. He then concludes with 
the references to éreoddiua. Since the earlier sentences do not 
refer to irrelevant action but to the handling of the parts of the 
one story selected,?’ it appears that émeoddiov at the end is a 
synonym for pépos. Something of the sort appears in the render- 
ings of Fyfe, “ variety due to the diverse incidents,” and Margo- 
liouth, “ variation of the character of the scenes.” 


III 


It is probable that Aristotle’s emphasis on unity has been some- 
times overinterpreted and allowed to become rigid, yet it is evi- 
dent from his precepts and from the instances he chooses that 
he is an apostle of unity. His discussion is primarily of ihe 
well-constructed narrative. It is, then, a priori unlikely that he 
would often refer without sign of disapproval to the use of 
irrelevant matter, since he does censure the plot he calls “ epei- 
sodic.” But otherwise the word éreoddiov seems not to imply 


** Margoliouth, supplying, translates “several portions of the story.” 
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objection, though the many parts of the one action of the epic 
are less tightly held than those of the one dramatic action 
(26, 62b4-12). It is unlikely, then, that he intended the word 
to indicate parts not derived from the brief, naked outline.** It 
seems still less likely that he abandoned incomplete discussion 
of the development of the main action from within, in order to 
speak on the use of accessory material. It seems, then, that he 
employed the word éreodduv not merely to mean the part of a 
play between the choral songs, but more loosely to mean any 
action that is a subordinate but necessary component of the 
integral action of the play. 

Why, in defiance of the conventional belief in Aristotelian 
unity, have men continued to suppose that the episode of the 
Poetics—except in the technical sense—is an inserted or inci- 
dental slightly-attached part? One explanation is to be found 
in bad habits of translation. The reader or translator saw before 
him what seemed to be the word episode, known to him as a 
modern word. He did not pause to ask what Aristotle may have 
meant by it, though the technical employment of the word in 
Chapters 4 and 12 should have excited suspicions. If he turned 
to a Greek lexicon, as he probably did not for a word so easy of 
transliteration, he found no suggestion of an unusual Aristotelian 
meaning other than the technical one. If, reflecting for himself 
on the significance of a passage in the Poetics where the word 
occurred, he attempted to translate rather than merely to trans- 
literate, he commonly selected a word without a flavor of inter- 
polation, such as I have quoted from various versions. Margo- 
liouth came closest to revolt, since he transliterated in but one 
passage (23, 59a35-6), yet that one, with his failure to include 
éreoddtov in his glossary, shows that he had not thought of the 
matter as a whole, however admirable he might be in single pas- 
sages. The conventional interpretation, appearing in his use of 
interlude (1%, 55b23), overpowered him. Too many of the others 
who have tried to put the Poetics into a modern language have, 
like myself, yielded to the translator’s temptation to save thought 
by transliterating. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
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28 T have borrowed the word naked from Daniel Heinsius, De Tragoedia 
Constitutione Liber (Lugd. Batav., 1643), chap. 11. He seems, however, 
to think of the episode as an interpolation. 
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What Timoleon accomplished in Sicily is, in broad outline, 
undisputed ; what he was sent to accomplish is much less clear. 
His achievement is admirably summarised in the Syracusan 
decree read at his funeral and reproduced by Diodorus and Plu- 
tarch in which reasons are given for the honours paid to him.? 
On the other hand, the substance of the Siceliot appeal to Corinth 
and of the orders issued to him by the Corinthian government, 
which must have been closely parallel, is not recorded with a 
similar precision and unanimity. He was evidently entrusted 
with the task of protecting the Syracusans and other Siceliots 
against oppressors or potential oppressors, but the’ question 
whether it was against the Carthaginians or the Sicilian tyrants 
or both simultaneously that Corinthian aid was sought and 
granted is one of some complexity, and all three interpretations 
of the somewhat indefinite and even contradictory evidence have 
received a measure of support from modern scholars.” 

The earliest reference to the mission of Timoleon, which occurs 
in the pseudo-Aristotelian Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (8, 1429b), 
appears at first glance to support the first of these views. Despite 
its brevity the passage is of some interest because it was almost 
certainly written too early to have been derived from Timaeus, 


1 Diodorus, XVI, 90, 1 robs rupdvyvovs katadvoas Kal robs BapBdpous 
Kal tas peyloras trav ‘EAAnvidwy médewv dvoikioas aircos 
éyevnOn Tas Trois Plutarch, Timol., 39, 5. In spite 
of their divergences, which are the result of inaccurate transmission, 
these passages amount virtually to documentary evidence. Some Sicilian 
writer, probably Athanis or Timaeus, must have copied the decree. 

* For the first (Carthage): Arnoldt, Timoleon, p. 73; Holm, Gesch. 
Siciliens, II, pp. 193; Lenschau, #.-H#., VIII, col. 1594; Stier, #.-H., 
VIA, coll. 1277-8. For the second (tyranny): Meltzer, Gesch. der 
Karthager, I, p. 319; Clasen, Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., XXXII (1886), p. 316; 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch., III, 1, p. 581; Glotz, Hist. grecque, III, p. 413. For 
the third (both); Freeman, History of Sicily, IV, pp. 292-3; Hackforth, 
C.A.H., VI, pp. 285-8 (though he is inclined to believe that “it was 
fear of an attack by the Carthaginians that occasioned this appeal ”) ; 
Pais, Storia dell’ Italia antica e della Sicilia, II?, pp. 572-3 (apparently). 
Wickert, R.-H., IV A, col. 1515, believes the problem to be insoluble. 
Contrast Thucydides, VI, 8, 2 on the orders issued to the commanders of 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily. 
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whose work has, for good or ill, so deeply influenced the sur- 
viving records of Sicilian history. The author mentions, among 
other instances of unexpected success against overwhelming odds, 
the achievement of the Corinthians who Svpaxocios évvéa rpijpect 
BonOjnoavres Kapyndovious Exardv Kal vavolv Tois 
Tov Svpakociwv époppovytas THv Gracav THs aKpoTodEews 
€xovras ovdey He is, however, interested 
only in the result of the Corinthian enterprise and not in its 
motives, and the purpose of his work is to give advice to orators, 
from whom meticulous accuracy in their illustrations from his- 
tory does not seem to have been expected. In one respect the 
passage is palpably misleading: a reader unfamiliar with Sicilian 
history in this period would naturally conclude that the nine 
Corinthian triremes engaged the large Carthaginian fleet in 
battle, and this inference is in fact made by Aelian.* The im- 
plication, and it is only an implication, that assistance was given 
to the Syracusans because they were being attacked or threatened 
by Carthage may be equally fallacious. 

It will be convenient to consider next the Timoleon of Plu- 
tarch, who supplies a greater volume of evidence on this question 
than any other author, though he seems never to have asked him- 
self why his hero went to Sicily. Preoccupied with personal 
issues and moral lessons, he is never tired of speculating on the 
part played by zvxy and dpery in the successes of Timoleon,* but 
the purely historical question here under discussion is one to 
which, even if the answer was readily available to him,® he was 
probably indifferent. In this instance, as so often in his Lives, 
the value of his work to the historian lies in what he preserves 
incidentally and almost accidentally. Several passages in the 
Timoleon throw light upon the aims of the Corinthian mission, 
but before they are examined it is necessary to point out that 


8 It is noteworthy that the author refers only to “ Corinthians” and 
does not mention Timoleon, although in his preceding example he 
attributes to Dion the achievement of having expelled Dionysius II. 

4V.H., IV, 8, which seems to have been derived directly from this 
passage. 

5 Ziegler, Rh. Mus., LXXXITI (1933), pp. 54-8. 

* If, as I have suggested in C.Q., XXXII (1938), pp. 65-74, much of 
the Timoleon is dependent upon a Peripatetic biography and not directly 
on Timaeus, the author of this work may well have omitted to define 
the purpose of the Corinthian mission. 
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some of the evidence applied to this problem and ostensibly 
relevant to it is inadmissible 

In the most recent biographical sketch of Timoleon it has been 
maintained that because the Syracusans honoured him by re- 
solving to employ a Corinthian in any subsequent war against 
barbarians (Plut., 38, 4, cvprécor adrois mpos dAXo- 
dvAouvs), his mission must have been directed against Carthage 
and not against tyranny.” A parallel, though equally uncon- 
vincing, argument might be advanced in support of the opposite 
conclusion, namely, that Timoleon must have been charged with 
the suppression of tyranny rather than with the defence of Greek 
Sicily against Carthaginian aggression because he did not resign 
his command immediately after the conclusion of peace with 
Carthage but retained it until he had overthrown Mamercus and 
Hippo. Arguments of this kind are based upon a confusion 
between intentions and results. A number of passages in the 
Timoleon stress the magnitude of the successes gained against 
the Carthaginians or the tyrants or both,® but they are totally 
irrelevant to the present discussion. Just as Timoleon was led 
by circumstances to launch a programme of political and social 
reconstruction which he can scarcely have envisaged at the outset, 
so his military operations undertaken in defence of Siceliot 
liberties were largely dependent upon the aggressive moves of 
his opponents. The attainments of his mission must have far 
exceeded, and probably tended to obscure, its aim, and it is 
essential to discriminate carefully between them. 

In one passage Plutarch states unequivocally that the Siceliot 
appeal to Corinth was prompted by fear of the Carthaginians, 
who had recently landed large forces in Sicily (2, 1, év rovrw 8€ 
KapynSoviwv peydAw eis Suxediav, Kal Tois mpay- 
pacw érawpovpevov, of SuxeAmrar 
méprew eis “EAAdOa, Kal rapa Kopw6iwv BonBeav aireiv). This 
statement, however, stands entirely alone, and he proceeds to 
stultify it before the end of the same sentence by using language 


7 Stier, R.-EZ., loc. cit. 

® Apart from 39, 5, cited in n.1 above, the most important are: 23, 2 
and 4 (though there may be some significance in the fact that the 
official proclamation in 2 mentions only the suppression of tyranny, 
whereas the unofficial comment in 4 includes also successes against 
Carthage); 29,6; 35,1; 37,5. Diodorus, XVI, 65,9 also deals ex- 
clusively with results. 
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from which the reader must infer that Corinthian assistance was 
sought against the tyrants (2, 2, ryv wodAw dpavres pircAcdMepov 
kat ovoay aei).° This latter view is presupposed else- 
where by Plutarch and underlies his entire narrative, as may be 
seen from the following: 

(a) 7,6. In the dispatch in which Hicetas tried to deter the 
Corinthians from intervening in Sicily he explained that their 
tardiness in answering the appeal had forced him to form an 
alliance with the Carthaginians against Dionysius. He was 
acting in bad faith and sought only to anticipate charges of 
treachery for having first associated himself with the appeal and 
then intrigued with Carthage (cf. 7,3, pnvvovra ryv peraBoArnv 
a’rod Kai mpodooiav). His argument indicates, however, that 
Dionysius and not Carthage was the enemy against whom pro- 
tection was solicited. To justify collaboration with a third party 
on the ground that he required immediate help against the 
enemy was at least a plausible defence: to justify collaboration 
with the enemy on the ground that he required immediate help 
against a third party would have been somewhat ridiculous. 

(b) 9,6. The envoys of Hicetas informed Timoleon at Rhe- 
gium that he must dismiss his fleet and army as rod zodépov 
puxpov The war to which Plutarch here 
refers is certainly the war against Dionysius,’° whom Hicetas had 
a few days earlier defeated and deprived of all Syracuse except 
Ortygia, as is recorded in the same chapter (9,3). The envoys 
evidently assumed that it was in this war that Timoleon had 
been sent to intervene.** 

(c) 10, 7-8. Andromachus of Tauromenium is described as 
one who zpos rovs rupdvvous davepos det Siaxeiwevos Kal 
dAXorpiws and accordingly (8) cooperated with the Corinthians 
in their attempt to liberate Sicily. This explanation of his policy 
is incompatible with the view that they had come to protect the 
Siceliots against Carthage. It probably originates from Timaeus, 
who was the son of Andromachus, and is not merely an inference 
by Plutarch from his knowledge of the general situation. 


® Cf. the use of wicortvpayvos in 3, 4 discussed below, p. 74. 

10 Cf, 1,6, where, before any mention has been made of Carthaginian 
aggression, the Syracusan aristocrats appoint Hicetas to be orparnydv 
Tov modeuov (also Nepos, Timol., 2, 1, quoted below, p. 70). 

11 Clasen, Timaios von Tauromenion, p. 75, n. 3. 
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(d) 11,6. Timoleon was at first distrusted by the Siceliots 
because Callippus and Pharax audodrepa pdoxovres trip ris 
Oepias Kai KataAvew wovapxovs had proved even more 
oppressive than the tyrants. The passage implies that Timoleon, 
like his ill-famed predecessors, was sent to Sicily to eradicate 
tyranny and declared this to be the aim of his mission in a diplo- 
matic offensive begun as soon as he landed (12,1). The Siceliots 
suspected that they were being cajoled by specious promises 
eis petaBoAnv Seordrov Kawov (12,1). Hence they must have 
believed his first objective to be the expulsion of their present 
masters.’? 

From the cumulative evidence of these passages the conclusion 
may be drawn with some confidence that to Timaeus, whose work 
undoubtedly supplied Plutarch, directly or indirectly, with the 
foundation of his Timoleon, the Siceliots appealed for help 
against tyranny and the orders issued to the Corinthian expedi- 
tionary force were to answer this appeal. This evidence surely 
outweighs the single unambiguous statement quoted above that 
the Siceliots appealed to Corinth through fear of Carthage (2,1). 
Plutarch is occasionally guilty of a palpable blunder, and in this 
instance he, or more probably the Peripatetic biographer upon 
whom he may have relied at this stage, may well have erred 
through somewhat careless condensation of a much longer narra- 
tive. As the sentence stands, what the Siceliots feared may be 
assumed to have been the Carthaginian activities described in 
the genitive absolute. This genitive absolute, however, probably 
summarises a substantial excursus (év rovrw) by Timaeus on 
Carthaginian plans to take advantage of Siceliot dissensions, 
ending with an account of the landing by Carthaginian forces 
in Sicily and the repressive measures undertaken by them in 
their own province, of which some details are preserved by 
Diodorus.*® To a biographer of Timoleon these events would be 


12 16, 2-3 is also noteworthy. The Corinthians were encouraged to send 
reinforcements to Timoleon because within fifty days after landing in 
Sicily he had gained possession of Ortygia and expelled Dionysius. 
While this passage is valuable for its indication that the mission of 
Timoleon was not directed against Dionysius alone, it also implies that 
the reinforcements were sent to enable him to complete the task so 
auspiciously begun, namely the suppression of tyranny throughout Greek 
Sicily. Nevertheless, it is not entirely certain that the object of the 
second expedition was the same as that of the first. 

18 XVI, 67, which is, however, probably derived from Theopompus and 
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of little interest and could be almost entirely ignored. After 
completing the excursus Timaeus must have returned to his main 
theme, the struggle for possession of Syracuse, and have pro- 
ceeded to describe the fears of the Siceliots which led them to 
appeal to Corinth. Hence it may be only through compression 
that the aggressive attitude of the Carthaginians and the fears 
of the Siceliots have become connected in the narrative of 
Plutarch. 

If Polybius is to be believed, Timaeus was abnormally fallible 
because he was abnormally prejudiced (cf. XII, 7, 1), and it 
would be hazardous to assume that if he held the view on the 
aim of the Corinthian mission ascribed to him above he was 
necessarily right. Here, however, his attitude cannot have been 
influenced by his admiration for Timoleon, which Polybius and 
others believed to have been excessive: ** whatever the task 
assigned to the Corinthian expeditionary force, the credit due 
to its leader was unaffected. Moreover, Timaeus had every 
reason to be well-informed on this point. His father was the 
first Siceliot ally with whom Timoleon conferred, and their con- 
sultations began before the development of the situation at Syra- 
cuse suggested that Carthaginian intervention might prove more 
dangerous than the tyranny of Dionysius. 

The evidence of Nepos, though relatively insignificant both in 
quantity and in quality, points to the same conclusion as that 
of Plutarch. In his Timoleon, which is certainly dependent 
upon the tradition established by Timaeus,* he refers to the 
reoccupation of Syracuse by Dionysius, cuius adversarit opem a 
Corinthits petierunt ducemque quo tn bello uterentur postuiarunt 
(2,1). This statement confirms the view that to Timaeus 
Corinthian aid was sought and granted against the tyrants rather 
than against the Carthaginians, whom Nepos does not even men- 


not from Timaeus (see n.18). If the views on the chronology of 
Diodorus expressed below (p. 73) are accepted, the Carthaginian land- 
ing took place after the Corinthians had made preparations to answer 
the Siceliot appeal, but Timaeus was not an annalist and perhaps chose 
to record in the same passage all the activities of the Carthaginians 
anterior to the arrival of Timoleon. 

14 Polybius, XII, 23, 4-7; Cicero, Ad Fam., V, 12,7; Marcellinus, Vit. 
Thue., 27. 

15T have analysed this wretched compilation and discussed its relation 
to the Timoleon of Plutarch in op. cit., pp. 65-7. 
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tion until he records their defeat at the Crimisus (2,4). His 
assumption that the Siceliot appeal was for assistance against 
Dionysius alone is probably mistaken,'® but there is no reason to 
doubt the general accuracy of his brief statement. 

The contribution of Diodorus is of considerably greater value. 
The appeal to Corinth was, he states, for a general rov émipedn- 
THS Kal KatadvcovTa Thy Tov TUpavveiy 
treoveEiav (XVI, 65,1). This phrase is deplorably vague, but 
it has been too lightly rejected by those who believe that the 
Siceliots appealed for help against Carthage. It implies that 
the embassy was sent to Corinth before Dionysius had firmly 
reestablished his tyranny at Syracuse,’” and here Diodorus, who 
at this stage was probably following Theopompus,’* may well 
have been better informed than Plutarch. The absence of any 
explicit reference to Dionysius may be deliberate: ?® it gives a 
further indication that aid was sought against the widespread 
recrudescence of tyranny throughout Greek Sicily (cf. rvpavvion 
moAAais Kai SovAcvew avayxafopevor in the same sentence), 
but it may also reflect a reluctance to urge open conflict between 
the Corinthians and Dionysius, who had maintained the friend- 
ship with Peloponnesian states initiated by his father.?° The 
activities of the Carthaginians before the fleet and army of Mago 
appeared at Syracuse to cooperate with Hicetas are described 
far more fully by Diodorus than by Plutarch, but his account is 
somewhat confused. He explains that shortly before the arrival 
of Timoleon the Carthaginians wv@dpevor péyeBos Kata 
SuxeAlay égopévov had made overtures to the tyrants, 


1¢ Cf, Plutarch, Timol., 16, 2-3, discussed in n. 12 above, and Diodorus, 
XVI, 65, 1, discussed in the next paragraph. 

17 Probably the aristocratic refugees at Leontini claimed to act on 
behalf of the Syracusan wéXs (hence the description of Hicetas as rév 
Tov Lupakociwy duvacrevoyvra in 67,1, unless this is an error), but 
AeoGa:, which must mean “attempt” here, indicates that some part of 
Syracuse was still free at the time of the appeal. 

18 Hammond, 0. Q., XXXII (1938), pp. 141-4, whose arguments, so far 
as his Group 2 is concerned, seem to me to be conclusive. 

19 Diodorus fails to mention the return of Dionysius, who reappears 
abruptly in the narrative in 68,1, where the attempt of Hicetas to 
besiege Syracuse is recorded. 

20 He sent a fleet to aid the Spartans soon after his accession (Xeno- 
phon, Hell., VII, 4, 12). Corinthian support for Dion had been almost 
negligible. 
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especially Hicetas, and landed a large expeditionary force under 
Hanno, which proceeded to besiege the Campanians of Entella, 
a town in their own province (67, 1-3). The narrative of Dio- 
dorus has been adduced as evidence that the Carthaginian de- 
cision to intervene was prompted by the mission of Timoleon.** 
This interpretation seems to be an arbitrary one: the “im- 
pending war” is surely the struggle between Dionysius and his 
adversaries led by Hicetas, which was only beginning when the 
Carthaginians assembled their armament,” combined probably 
with outbreaks of violence elsewhere precipitated by the am- 
bitions of military adventurers.”* It is difficult to believe that 
the Carthaginians felt their interests to be seriously endangered 
by the dispatch of an obscure Corinthian at the head of a few 
hundred mercenaries. Their motive in sending a large force 
to Sicily was partly to suppress an insurgent movement in their 
own province and partly to exploit the weakness and dissensions 
of the Siceliots. They appear to have already pushed their 
frontier eastwards as the empire of Syracuse disintegrated ; ** 
they may now have hoped to dominate the straits of Messana *° 
and thereby to gain access to the markets of South Italy and the 
Adriatic formerly controlled by the Syracusans. In one respect 
the mission of Timoleon seemed likely to facilitate the attain- 


21 Beloch, op. cit., III, 1, pp. 581-2; Hackforth, C. A. H., VI, p. 286. 

22Tt is in fact the same war as is referred to by Plutarch, 1, 6 and 
Nepos 2, 1 (see above p. 68 with n. 10), though in each passage this war 
is at a different stage of development. Diodorus, 66, 6, where the Carth- 
aginian envoys at Metapontum évruxdévres wh 
is somewhat different, though nevertheless relevant to 
the present discussion. If Timoleon were sailing with orders to fight 
against the Carthaginians, mere protests on their part would have been 
entirely inappropriate; if he were sailing with orders to fight against 
the tyrants, a warning that they would use their formidable resources 
to prevent Corinthian intervention might have caused a less determined 
leader to dismiss his troops. 

23 Pais, op. cit., II, p. 576, makes the acute suggestion that Mamercus 
and Hicetas were probably rivals at this time. Both may have aspired 
to dominate the whole plain of Leontini, one of the most productive 
areas in Sicily. 

24On the south coast, Beloch, op. cit., III, 1, p. 581, ~.. 4 (the objec- 
tions of Scheliha, Dion, pp. 153-4, n. 7, to this view are unconvincing) ; 
on the north coast, Diodorus, XIX, 2, 2 (Thermae under Carthaginian 
control before the birth of Agathocles about 361). 

25 Carthaginian influence was strong at Messana (Diodorus, 69, 6). 
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ment of their ambitions: it compelled Hicetas to accept their 
advances and to invite their collaboration in his conflict with 
Dionysius.”® 

The chronological arrangement of his material by Diodorus 
suggests that the Corinthians and the Carthaginians decided 
almost simultaneously to intervene in Sicily, neither side being 
actuated by a desire to frustrate the other. He assigns to 346/5 
the Syracusan appeal to Corinth and the appointment of Timo- 
leon; to 345/4 the assembly and departure of the Corinthian 
expedition, its arrival at Metapontum and Rhegium, the Car- 
thaginian decision to send a force to Sicily, and the first opera- 
tions of this force in the west. His account of Carthaginian 
activities is prefixed by the words Bpaxt tov Kaipov 
(67,1), which are tantalisingly inexact, but they surely mean 
that the Carthaginian intervention in Sicily described in chapter 
67 took place shortly before the events recorded at the end of 
chapter 66, namely the voyage of Timoleon and his arrival off 
the Italian coast. Hence, unless the annalistic system of Dio- 
dorus has broken down, the embassy to Corinth was apparently 
sent in the first half of 345, and both expeditions were organized 
during the following winter, the Carthaginians landing in the 
spring of 344 and the Corinthians reaching Italy in the early 
summer of the same year.*” If chronological evidence alone 
were taken into consideration, Carthaginian intervention might 
have been the result of the appeal to Corinth, though there are 
good reasons for believing that it was not; on the other hand, 
the appeal to Corinth cannot have been the result of Car- 
thaginian intervention. 

Two rather more general considerations lend support to the 
view that Corinthian aid was sought and granted against tyranny 


26 From Diodorus, 67, 1 it is clear that the Carthaginians initiated 
these negotiations. Plutarch, who blackens the character of Hicetas for 
dramatic contrast with that of Timoleon, implies the opposite (2, 3; 
7, 4-6), but his narrative shows that Hicetas was reluctant to incur 
obligations which might have proved embarrassing if he had succeeded 
in supplanting Dionysius as tyrant of Syracuse: he called in Carth- 
aginian aid on a large scale only when the success of Timoleon had begun 
to endanger his own prospects. 

27 Beloch, op. cit., III, 2, pp. 380-2, who does not, however, attempt in 
this discussion of the chronology to date the appeal to Corinth or the 
landing of the Carthaginian force in western Sicily. 
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and not against Carthage. The prime movers of the Siceliot 
appeal were evidently the Syracusan aristocrats who had found 
refuge at Leontini after the return of Dionysius.** This aristo- 
cratic faction must have been recruited largely from the sur- 
vivors of the friends of Dion to whom Plato had addressed his 
Seventh and Eighth Epistles. The scheme advocated in the 
Eighth Epistle to end the deadlock between rival factions and 
individuals, if it had ever offered a workable compromise, had 
become obsolete, and no peaceful reconciliation of this kind 
could now be contemplated.*® In these circumstances the appeal 
of the aristocrats to Corinth is more likely to have been designed 
to secure by force the liberation of their fellow-citizens and their 
own return to power at Syracuse than to obtain protection for 
the whole of Greek Sicily against an undeveloped threat of 
Carthaginian aggression. Secondly, Timoleon appears to have 
had only one qualification, apart from personal courage, for his 
appointment as leader of the Corinthian expedition,*® namely, 
that he was pucotipavvos (Plutarch, 3, 4) and had rescued 
Corinth from tyranny by causing the death of his own brother 
Timophanes.** The selection of Timoleon, which enabled the 
Corinthian government to avoid both the sacrifice of a more 
valuable leader and the odium of having rejected the appeal,°? 


28 Diodorus defines the petitioners as “the Syracusans” (65, 1), 
Plutarch first as “the Siceliots ” and later as “the Syracusans” (2, 1 
and 3), Nepos as “the enemies of Dionysius” (2,1). It is clear from 
the narrative of Plutarch that the Syracusan aristocrats were largely, 
if not wholly, responsible for the appeal: they had put themselves under 
the leadership of Hicetas (1, 6), who shared in sending the embassy to 
the Peloponnese (2, 3; 7, 4). On their claim to represent Syracuse 
see above, n. 17. 

2° Of the three “ constitutional monarchs” (ZHp., VIII, 355e-356b) the 
son of Dion and the Hipparinus who expelled Callippus were now dead, 
while Dionysius was disqualified by having regained his tyranny. 

8° Plutarch (3,2) ascribes his appointment to divine agency operating 
through an obscure citizen who nominated him. 

81The description of him by Diodorus (65,2) as mpwrevovra rav 
dvipeia re Kal ovvéce. orparnyiKy seems to be an exaggeration 
based on his subsequent exploits in Sicily. According to Plutarch he 
was serving in the ranks as a hoplite in a battle fought not long before 
he retired for twenty years from public life, while his more spectacular 
brother, who evidently overshadowed him, led the cavalry (4,1) and 
was later put in command of 400 mercenaries (4,4). 

82 Westlake, C.Q., XXXIV (1940), p. 45. 
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is more appropriate if the task entrusted to him was the eradica- 
tion of tyranny. 

There is some superficial attractiveness in the view that a dual 
menace from tyrants and Carthaginians alike was responsible 
for the appeal to Corinth and the expedition of Timoleon. The 
originators of the appeal, perhaps suspecting that the Car- 
thaginians were trying to entice Hicetas and might soon embark 
upon an aggressive policy, may have instructed their envoys to 
invite the Corinthians to liberate Greek Sicily without defining 
explicitly the adversaries likely to be encountered. On the other 
hand, the Corinthians, who normally kept in close touch with 
Syracuse, cannot have been ignorant of the general situation in 
Sicily, and almost all the evidence examined above points to the 
conclusion that their aid was sought and given against tyranny. 
If they had anticipated Carthaginian intervention on a large 
scale, they would surely have sent with Timoleon a much stronger 
force or none at all.** It is true that the Syracusans, as in other 
crises of their history, stood less in need of military resources 
than of a disinterested leader unaffected by local jealousies, and 
Gylippus had arrived in Sicily with a fleet even smaller than 
that of Timoleon.** Gylippus, however, could count upon an 
almost wholehearted response by the Syracusans against the 
common enemy, together with substantial support from other 


cities; Timoleon could not. 
H. D. WESTLAKE. 
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38 Clasen, Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., loc. cit., emphasises that the Corinthian 
force was too small to have much prospect of success against the 
Carthaginians. 

54 The fleet assembled by Gylippus at Leucas numbered 17 ships, but 
he left 13 of these to follow later, and they might well have been inter- 
cepted (Thucydides, VI, 104, 1; VII, 2,1; 4, 7; 7, 1). 
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Pirrre Louis. Albinos: Epitomé. Paris, “ Les Belles Lettres,” 1945. 
Pp. xxxiii + 184. 


This book is a critical edition and translation of that “ exposition 
of Plato’s principal doctrines” which hitherto has been generally 
available only in the third volume of the “ Didot Plato” and in the 
sixth volume of Hermann’s Teubner edition of Plato’s Dialogues? 
where it is called Tov DlAdtwvos Soyuarwv and is ascribed 
to *AAxkivoos. Dr. Louis like almost all modern critics adopts Freu- 
denthal’s explanation of ’AAxivdov as a palaeographical error for 
*A\Bivov; in the matter of the title he follows Diels and Alline, 
holding that *Eztrou}, which appears in three of the oldest MSS, is 
authentic rather than Avdacxadixdés, which most of the MSS display.” 

For the constitution of the present text ten MSS were used, 
whereas Hermann based his text upon two MSS only and according 
to Louis often gave erroneous reports of these.* To the best of my 
observation Louis’s text differs from that of Hermann in 82 places. 
Most of these changes represent MS readings unknown to Hermann 
or neglected by him; but two are emendations of Chantraine’s,* and 
eight are emendations proposed by Louis himself. The present text 


*R. E. Witt in the preface to his study, Albinus and the History of 
Middle Platonism (Cambridge, 1937), states that he had submitted along 
with his dissertation an emended text, critical apparatus, and new 
translation of the Didaskalikos, the publication of which was precluded 
by considerations of space. 

2 Since the first line of the work itself declares it to be trav kupwwratwr 
Ti\drwvos Soyudrwy . . . didacxadia, this has more claim to the honor 
of being the “authentic title,” if we must speak of such a thing, than 
any superscription in our MSS. 

5 These two were Parisinus gr. 1962 (P) and Parisinus gr. 1309 (Q), 
however, the former of which is according to Louis the best MS and the 
latter the oldest of those among his MSS which descend from the arche- 
type through a copy other than P. 

‘VI, 10 (p. 160, 11 Hermann): évoya; XV, 3 (p. 171, 29 Hermann) : 
éuolwy. Hereafter the references by chapter and section are to the text 
of Louis; those by page and line in parentheses are to that of Hermann. 

5X, 1 (p. 164,9): wéroxa for werovoia MSS; X, 4 (p. 165,8) : 
for duapopa MSS; XIV, 1 (p. 169, 14): 7a owpara 
<éx> XIX, 2 (p. 174, 7): for 7d MSS; 
XIX, 3 (p. 174, 19): dro yAwrrns for dm’ abras MSS; XXVIII, 1 (p. 
181, 24): avOpwrw for &v9Ipwrov MSS (cf. Republic, 613 B 1); XXIX, 1 
(p. 182, 16-17): ra dé év 5H for év 
Noyixai MSS; XXX, 5 (p. 184, 19): edwabys for MSS. Of 
these the first, second, fifth, and sixth are at least plausible. The third 
(XIV, 1) is improbable, for the unanswered yév supports Hermann’s 
assumption of a lacuna later in the sentence. The fourth (XIX, 2) 
is at best unnecessary. In place of the seventh (XXIX, 1) I should 
prefer to read rw dé [év] cide: abrijs Noyixal re kal al rd Gdoyov...: 
“The two species of virtue are intellectual virtues and those of the 
unreasoning part of the soul”; misunderstanding of the dual caused 
both the insertion of év and the change to 7@. The eighth (XXX, 5) 
assumes an improbable use of edra#ys; and I suspect that days dp 
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is certainly a closer approximation to what Albinus wrote than any 
hitherto published, and it is moreover equipped with the first really 
critical apparatus of the writing yet to be made available to the 
public. As one might have expected, however, at least three-fourths 
of the four score variations from the text of Hermann do not affect 
the meaning of Albinus as it was represented by the earlier text. As 
fair examples of the more interesting improvements resulting from 
Louis’s wider and more accurate knowledge of the MSS may be men- 
tioned atrés éavrov in X, 3 instead of Hermann’s airov 76 
oynua dvoa (p. 164, 33) and ouprayés in XVIII, 1 (cf. Timaeus 
45 C4) instead of Hermann’s ouyrafés (p. 173, 19). On the other 
hand, in VI, 5 Louis has printed 76 dpa roy in place of Hermann’s 
Ti dpa rowyv (p. 159, 4), presumably because the best MSS have 7o, 
although QS RT have ri; but here zi must be correct, unless we are 
to suppose that Albinus did not know the nature of the third figure, 
of which this is an illustration. In XXXI, 1 Louis has adopted 
Hermann’s “ emendation ” dya@ov for the xaxdv of the MSS, retain- 
ing however the clause mdvrws 6 Which Hermann 
bracketed (p. 185, 3-4); but xaxov is correct, for docovoynoopevos 
means not “ retirer de” but the opposite and the whole sentence as 
the MSS give it means: “ And if one has recourse to evil, such a 
person is assuredly deceived in his intention to get rid of a greater 
evil by means of some lesser evil; and in this way his course also 
will be involuntary.” In a few places the reading of the MSS which 
Louis prints is plainly corrupt. So in X, 7 he retains 76 dowparov 
avro eiva as did Hermann (p. 166, 1); his own translation assumes 
avrov, however, which should be written instead of airo® (cf. éxywr, 
p. 165, 33, which guarantees the gender of the subsequent ambiguous 
forms). In XXV, 4 Louis prints ér: re without recorded variant 
where Hermann read ér 8 (p. 178, 10); but both syntax and logic 
require subordination of this first clause, a requirement which could 
be easily met by reading érei re. In XXXII, 1 Louis like Hermann 
(p. 185, 26) reads ra jpérepa Epya ovd (though P, the 
oldest MS, omits 7a) which he translates “et bien qu’elles apparais- 
sent dans nos actions, elles ne dépendent pas de nous”; this cannot 
be extracted from the Greek, and the following sentence shows that 
the author cannot have called the ra@y our actions, so that something 
like Shorey’s suggestion to read a negative in place of ra is called 
for (C. P., III [1908], p. 97). In XXXIV, 2 Louis retains atrovopy 
(p. 188, 22 Hermann) which he translates “aura sa fonction pro- 
pre”; but, while the context requires some such meaning, airovoun 
will not supply it, and the text here is certainly unsound. 

The translation, which is printed on alternate pages, though gener- 
ally adequate to the Greek of Albinus, nevertheless contains more 
inaccuracies than there is here room or need to list. A few of the 
more serious ones must be mentioned, however. The translation of 
IV, 5 (p. 155, 12-14), “ Lorsque l’Ame, aprés avoir fagonné par la 
pensée ses opinions 4 l’aide de sensations et de souvenirs contemple 
les premiéres comme les seconds qui en dérivent, . . .” misconstrues 
7 Svavoia and inverts the sense of the Greek which means: “ When- 


tts ein should simply be excised as a marginal note made by some strict 
Stoic reader, for the sentence has better balance without it. 
*This was suggested by Shorey, C. P., III (1908), p. 97. 
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ever the soul after having fashioned judgments out of sensation and 
memory looks in thought to these (judgments) as if to those things from 
which they were derived (i.e. to the sensations themselves). .. .”7 
In VIII, 3 (p. 163, 4) kara wav S€yecGar Ta Means 
“if it is going to receive the forms throughout all its extent” (cf. 
Timaeus 51 A 2) and not “s’il faut qu’elle recoive absolument toutes 
les formes.” In IX, 1 (p. 163, 20) “a la nature” may be only a 
misprint for “a la matiére” as a translation of 77 dAy.® In X, 4 


KaTa yap TiWos Kal paAdtoTa ayabdrnros (p. 165, 
7-8) means “for he would exist by participation in something and 
especially in goodness,” not “ car s’il est une chose 4 laquelle il par- 
ticipe, ¢’est certainement le bien,” a translation which mistakes both 
the Greek and the argument.® To translate rapa avOpwrovs 
. Tapa tmmous .. . Ta Loa in XII, 1 (pp. 166, 37- 
167, 2) “en comparant tous les hommes, . . . en comparant tous les 
chevaux, . . . en partant des étres animés . . .” is to betray amazing 
ignorance of the technical use of zapda to express the existence of the 
ideas apart from the particulars (ef. Phaedo 74 A11 and Aristotle’s 
distinction in Anal. Post. 77 A5-7). The first lines of XIII, 3 (p. 
169, 3-5) present a small problem; but éxweiro pév 76 mparov Trois 
ixyveow cannot mean “se mouvait d’abord a leur image,” which would 
not make sense even if the Greek could bear such a meaning. fois 
ixveow and the preceding rovro.s must go together: “matter im- 
pressed with these traces moved at first in disorder.” The problem 
1s tov which precedes 7 dAn and causes doctrinal difficulty. 
It should be deleted, I think, as a false anticipation of the phrase 
in eita Geov which follows (cf. érav twos in Timaeus 
53 B). In XIII, 3 (p. 169, 9-10) Ta Aerropepearepa does not mean 
“les plus légers” nor does ray ddpouepeorépwv mean “ les plus com- 
pacts,” for the latter are things “consisting of coarser particles” 
(the former consisting of finer particles) so that they are really less 
compact, as is shown by Timaeus 58 B 2-5 which indicates also that 
eis Tas . . . xopas does not mean “les lieux qu’occupent les plus 
compacts ” but “ the interstitial spaces of the coarser bodies.” zdyra 
7a hAeypatvovta yoAns TovTO wérovbe in XXIT (p. 176, 1) 


7On the following words, dvafwypddynow 7rd 6 Kadei 
éo@’ bre dé kai gavraciav, Louis has a note (note 39) referring to 
Theaetetus 161E and Sophist 263D for gavracia in the sense of 
“imagination,” which it means in neither passage (cf. Sophist 264 B1 
where ¢aiverac shows that it means “appearing” in its widest sense) ; 
the appropriate reference for this statement of Albinus is Philebus 
40 A9: kal 6) kal Ta havrdopata 

® So in VI, 6 (p. 32 of the translation) a clause, s’il n’a ni commence- 
ment ni milieu ni fin, has been dropped before “il n’a pas de limites ” 
(a case of haplography), and in X, 8 the translation of 7 wip (p. 166, 8) 
is missing. Most of the misprints in the volume can be corrected by 
the reader at sight; the following, however, are not transparent: in 
note 134 for IX read IV, in note 161 for 52b read 53b, in note 314 
for 62 e-63 a read 61 e—62 a, in note 374 des animaux should apparently 
be de V’éme, in note 436 for Dialogues suspects read Dialogues apo- 
cryphes, and in note 475 for 33s read 33 c. 

®xara petoxnv causes Louis trouble in XXVII, 4 (p. 180, 37) also, 
for he translates ra 5¢ xara pweroxyjy there “les biens susceptibles de 
participation,” though it means the opposite; “things that are good 
by participation (scil. in the true good).” 
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means that “everything that is inflamed is so because of bile,” not 
“toutes les inflammations causées par la bile produisent aussi ces 
affections.” Timaeus 85B5-7, to which Louis refers, should have 
saved him from this careless mistake. It is still worse, however, when 
he translates ws deEouey in XXIII, 1 (p. 176, 8) “ comme nous |’avons 
montré,” not seeing apparently that the future refers to the proof 
of the immortality of the soul to be given in chap. XXV. A slip of 
the pen may have been responsible for “ avant le mort” as a trans- 
lation of pera Odvarov in XXV, 2 (p. 177, 35) ; but, when Louis wrote 
“avee elle” for peta. TavTnv in XXXIV, 3 (p. 188, 28), he was 
apparently trying to mitigate by means of this impossible rendering 
the contradiction between the text of Albinus as he reads it (rpirnv 
Kal peta TavTnv OALyapyxiKyv) and Republic 555 
A-B, where democracy follows oligarchy. The translation of mdeo- 
vate. év To Avreioba in XXXII, 2 (p. 186, 5), “il est submergé par 
le chagrin,” with the note that rAcovafey is not Platonic but is found 
in Timaeus Locrus, disregards the nuance of Stoic terminology (rd6os 
= mdeovalovoa Spun, ef. S.V.F., ITI, p. 130, 8 ff.) ; Albinus means 
that the person who is afraid has an excess of pain, though he has 
not been entirely deprived of pleasure. 

Louis has generally paid insufficient attention to the Peripatetic 
and Stoie influence upon Albinus’ manner of expression as well as 
upon his manner of interpretation. To be sure, the notes which are 
subjoined to the translation are meant not to be a “ commentary ” 
but only to indicate the passages in the Platonic corpus from which 
Albinus borrowed,?® and even so they do refer now and again to 
Aristotelian or to Stoic usage. The very presence of a few such 
references, however, may give the impression that these references 
exhaust the subject, and the reader should be forewarned that this 
is not the case. No observation is made even upon such obviously 
and distinctively Aristotelian passages as the classification of theo- 
retical knowledge in III, 4 (pp. 153, 36-154, 4), the «(8 inseparable 
from matter which are distinguished from the ideas in IV, 7 (p. 155, 
34-36), or in X, 2-3 the distinction between the mind in potency and 
the mind which actually knows all things at once and always (p. 164, 
17-18), the unmoved mover that moves as the object of desire (p. 164, 
20-24), and the argument whereby it is established that the first yois 
can have no other object than itself (p. 164, 24-26). No indication 
is given of such simple facts as that voix évvora is Stoic termi- 
nology which in IV, 6 (p. 155, 21-29) Albinus tries to adapt to 
Platonism, that in dealing with hypothetical syllogisms Albinus uses 
the technical terminology of the Stoies (e. g. VI, 7 [p. 159, 22]), that 
the words which in XIV, 6 (p. 170, 20-23) precede the famous 
quotation from the Timaeus, to which reference is duly made in note 
220, are themselves Chrysippus’ definition of time, or that all of 
XI is an adaptation of Aristotelian arguments and is directed against 
the Stoic doctrine of the corporeality of qualities. 

The references to the Platonic corpus, though many and usually 


Cf. p. XX, n. 38. Pp. XIX-XXI of the introduction contain a brief 
discussion of the sources of Albinus. Louis admits that Albinus must 
have been profoundly influenced by Gaius and must have used earlier 
commentaries and handbooks but insists that the multitude of citations 
of the Platonic dialogues proves that these were his principal source. 
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correct, are themselves neither complete nor always relevant. It is 
disappointing, for example, to find Republic 476 C ff. cited for IV, 3 
(p. 154, 22-28) and not Philebus 59 A-C and Timaeus 29 B-C, to be 
told that the account given in XIV, 7 (p. 171, 7-10) of Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mars does not occur in the Timaeus and not to be told 
that it does occur in Epinomis 987 C, to find no reference to Epi- 
nomis 984 B-C or Aristotle’s frag. 23 for the zodgony of XV, 1 
(p. 171, 14-17), or to be given everything but the pertinent reference, 
Laws 837 B-D, for the three species of love in XXXIII, 3. All too 
often a reference is given to a passage in which one finds the word 
used by Albinus, to be sure, but in a different sense or unrelated 
context. An example of this kind of irrelevance is the reference to 
Phaedo 109 B and 111 B and Timaeus 58 D for the aifyp of XV, 4 
(p. 171, 30-31). The name aio occurs in those Platonic passages, 
but the thing named is not é€wrdrw in them as it is for Albinus (cf. 
A. J.P., LVII [1936], p. 372), who has here adapted the entirely 
different Aristotelian body to Platonic cosmology. A still more fla- 
grant example is the statement (p. 104, n. 310) that the word dyr- 
Anrruxy in XIX, 5 (p. 174; 33) was borrowed from Definitions 416, 
for in the two passages both the context and the meaning of the word 
are entirely different. At times one is forced to wonder whether 
Louis verified even his references, not to mention the contexts, with 
proper care, as when in his note 59 he cites Sophist 287 B for the 
word drédaois. There is no such passage, of course; but the article 
on dmddacis in Ast’s Lexicon also contains a reference to this non- 
existent passage, a misprint apparently for Sophist 257 B. 
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Martin Nincx. Die Entdeckung von Europa durch die Grieclien. 
Basle, Benno Schwabe & Co. (New York, Albert J. Phiebig), 


1945. Pp. 287. 


This book begins with an attempt to define the terms in its title 
and to answer the questions: In what sense did the Greeks, rather 
than any other people, discover Europe? and how or why did Europe 
come to be so called? In answer to the first question the author 
claims that the Greeks are the only people of the ancient world to 
whom we can attribute a real scientific spirit in discovery; that the 
Phoenicians were urged on only by practical considerations and the 
Romans were dependent on Greek scientists for their geographical 
knowledge; and this thought leads him on to praise Greek science 
in enthusiastic terms. While no one would deny the greatness of 
Greek scientific achievement, it is also useful to recall how well the 
history of Greek geography illustrates the peculiar shortcomings of 
Greek science—its tendency to let speculation take the place of 
experimental work and its constant inability to bridge the gaps 
between theory and practice. And it must be pointed out that 
Ninck has taken too little notice of these shortcomings which, in 
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geography at least, are easy to understand, because one can hardly 
expect that Greek seafaring men should co-operate enthusiastically 
with Greek scientists in building up a detailed map of the world. 

Is it likely, for example, that they co-operated in sixth century 
Miletus? Ninck draws a highly coloured picture of this city, “an 
ancient Venice,” with its scientists attempting to co-ordinate and 
enter on the map the mass of new information streaming in every 
day and trying to draw general conclusions from the reports of re- 
turning mariners (p. 37). Even apart from the fact that the great 
age of Milesian expansion and colonization definitely preceded the 
great age of historia, the picture is quite unconvincing. An ancient 
mariner is a trader in search of new and profitable markets rather 
than a servant of science, and if he discovers a new source of wealth 
he is hardly likely to broadcast his information or even to share with 
his countrymen the prize for which he has risked his life. The 
Greeks, no less than the Phoenicians, had to earn their living in a 
hard world; as Hesiod tells us, it was poverty (not scientific curi- 
osity) which made them voyage to distant lands; and if the Phoe- 
nicians are more famous for their jealous monopoly of trade routes, 
it is not because they were less devoted to science than the Greeks, 
but because their trade seems to have been more highly organized 
by the state. In fact, Ninck is too much inclined to explain the 
character of Greek exploration in terms of Greek national character, 
even when there is a simpler explanation lying ready to hand. For 
example, after noting that their exploration rarely penetrated far 
into the interior, he deduces that the Greeks had little taste for 
exploration by land. Little opportunity, one must reply, rather than 
little taste, when there were few navigable rivers in Europe that they 
could follow upstream and, if they deserted their ships and followed 
land routes, they must expect interference with native trade to be 
resented and resisted. It would have been well to lay more emphasis 
on the choice of islands and defensible peninsulas for initial settle- 
ment, as illustrating the fear of attack by jealous barbarians. 

Chapter II is devoted to the second question—the origin of Europe 
as the name of a continent. Ninck tries to show that, like the names 
Hellas, Italia, and Asia, Europe was originally the name of a smaller 
area and its meaning gradually extended. He wants to identify the 
original Europe with the area in which Europa, as a mythological 
character, and Europa or Europus, as place names, occur in early 
times; and he comes to the conclusion that this area was bounded by 
the Corinthian Gulf on the south and the River Axios on the north. 
He admits himself, however, that the stages by which the use of the 
name was extended cannot be traced, so that his theory, even if 
correct, has little value. His etymology of Europe from eipés 
(mould or rust) and his view that Europa was originally a dark- 
faced water nymph will probably not be widely accepted. It may 
be added here that on several occasions he seizes the opportunity for 
mythological and etymological digressions. 

Chapter III is devoted to the history of Greek geographical theory 
and knowledge (Wandlungen im Weltbild der Griechen). This is a 
subject which lends itself fairly well to a simple and brief sketch; 
but if one tries to go beyond the bare outline, there is a risk of 
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becoming unintelligible unless the essay is expanded into a whole 
book. Ninck tries to show in this chapter of fifty-eight pages how 
the Greeks pictured the world to themselves at different epochs and 
he complements this history of geographical theory with a discussion 
of map-making from Hecataeus to Ptolemy. Unfortunately he does 
not succeed in making the individual theories of the early philoso- 
phers stand out clearly, because he does not take enough time to 
show the language they used and to quote actual fragments; and by 
harking back to Homer, in the manner of Strabo, and referring 
without warning to writers of different periods he is bound to con- 
fuse the uninitiated even further. For example, he refers to the 
celebrated Hippocratean statement (epi dépwv, 12) that Ionia “ lies 
midway between the sunrises towards the east” before he has even 
mentioned the view that Delphi was the central point of the world 
and before he has made sufficiently clear the early conception of a 
fixed horizon, according to which winter and summer sunrises were 
fixed points, not relative to the position of the observer (for this 
question he might have referred to W. A. Heidel, The Frame of the 
Ancient Greek Maps [New York, 1937]). Furthermore, his refer- 
ence to this statement is packed into the same paragraph as a dis- 
cussion of the Eastern and Western Ethiopians in Homer. In a 
book of this kind it must be assumed that a chapter on geographical 
theory is meant to be intelligible to a reader with no previous knowl- 
edge of the subject. It would have been better, therefore, to explain 
the old Ionian views more fully and more directly, instead of spend- 
ing so much time over the vexed question of the early division of 
continents. 

His two maps of the world according to Hecataeus and according 
to Eratosthenes cannot be allowed to pass without comment. Of the 
former, which is reproduced on the dust-cover, it must be enough 
to say that he has failed to take account of the remarks of Hugo 
Berger, who considers that the evidence for reconstruction, except in 
certain particulars, is lacking (Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen 
Erdkunde der Griechen [2nd ed., Leipzig 1903], pp. 112-118). For 
Eratosthenes, of course, there is more precise information available, 
and it is disappointing to see that Ninck has made the same error 
in drawing his map that Kiepert makes in his Atlas Antiquus. Strabo 
(I, 4, 2) in giving the distances from point to point along the 
meridian which passes through Rhodes lists the number of stades 
from Meroe to Alexandria, to the Hellespont, to the Borysthenes, 
and then “to the parallel that runs through Thule, which Pytheas 
says is six days voyage north of Britain.” Ninck, like Kiepert, 
puts Thule itself on this meridian, due north of the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, with the result that it is north-east, not north, of 
Britain. A more correct version of Eratosthenes’ map can be found 
in Irene Curnow, The World Mapped (London, 1930). 

Space for further detailed criticism of this chapter cannot be 
taken here. It is worth noting that, in discussing the origin of the 
doctrine of a spherical earth, he looks to Parmenides and Eudoxus 
for the germ of this point of view and makes a useful comparison 
between this development in geography and astronomy and the 
simultaneous development of solid geometry and of an increasing 
sense of three dimensions in art. 
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With Chapter IV the treatment of discovery in different parts 
of Europe begins—first the East, then in subsequent chapters Greece 
and Crete, Italy and islands of the western Mediterranean, the West, 
and the North. The meaning of the definition of Entdeckung made 
in the first sentence of the book now becomes clear. The author is 
not concerned with commercial exploration or exploitation of new 
territories, but with what he calls “ discovery in the scientific sense 
of the word—namely, the illumination and revelation of matter 
hitherto dark and undisclosed.” Hence he gives no sketch of colo- 
nial or economic development. In the chapter on the East, for 
example, the Spartocid dynasty receives exactly three lines (p. 133). 
His interest in this chapter is to show how Greek knowledge is 
revealed in literature and works of art; and accordingly he gives a 
number of illustrations of objects found in South Russia and some 
extensive quotations in translation from Herodotus. Before the 
time of Herodotus and before the nomad Scythians came into South 
Russia to displace the Cimmerians he is disposed to believe that 
Aristeas of Proconnesus really did penetrate far into the interior. 
Post-Herodotean writers he dismisses (quite properly) as worthless 
from an ethnographical point of view until Strabo, who is again 
dealing with an entirely different world after the migrations of the 
intervening centuries. In fact, he is ready to deduce from the sil- 
ence of Strabo that no Greek writer ever did describe conditions 
during or after the period of transition when the old Scythian 
empire was broken by up invading tribes in the third and second 
centuries B. C. 

If this is correct, the conclusion should follow that the story of 
Greek discovery in Scythia is a story of failure; that no one dis- 
covered anything, in the proper sense of the word, between Hero- 
dotus and Strabo. But an answer must be made here which holds 
true for Gaul and Spain as well as for South Russia. The ethno- 
graphic works of which we have any knowledge originated mostly in 
Greece, Asia Minor, or Sicily, not in the remote northern or western 
colonies. This does not mean, however, that the merchants of Olbia, 
for example, knew no more in 350 than Herodotus could find out 
in 450; or that the Hellenized community of the kingdom of Pontus 
put nothing useful down on paper about contemporary conditions 
and events in the centuries that followed. We have to remember 
that even the story of Pytheas’ voyage to the north-west is not known 
to us directly from a Massaliot source and we ean scarcely speak 
with confidence about the local sources on which Posidonius drew for 
his knowledge of Gaul. Early ignorance of the interior of Gaul 
can easily be explained by the secretiveness of the merchants of 
Massalia ; it is clearly impossible that the mystery could be main- 
tained for some three centuries in Massalia itself; but it is exceedingly 
likely that of the local literary products of the western Hellenic 
outposts only a very small proportion reached the Alexandrian 
library. 

A proper conclusion, therefore, should be that the literary sources 
available to us cannot be expected to give an adequate idea of the 
exploration, either scientific, commercial, or military, of the fron- 
tier areas of the Hellenic world; and if one would seek an answer 
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to the questions that arise, one must consult, in addition, not only 
archaeology but one’s own imagination. But what of less remote 
areas, of Greece itself, Macedonia, Thrace, and the Italian penin- 
sula? Here Ninck restricts himself for the most part to literary 
sources and quotes most extensively from authors whose stated pur- 
pose it is to describe the country and the people. For Greece itself 
his choice of literary material seems somewhat arbitrary, because 
he offers no extensive quotation from any author previous to the 
fourth century, by which time the real work of discovery was already 
finished. He makes no mention of the passages in Herodotus and 
Thucydides which illustrate the discovery of different areas of Greece 
in the fifth century; and he treats Polybius as the real discoverer of 
Italy, relegating earlier writers on Italy to a footnote (p. 171, n. 2). 
The Peloponnesian War, he might have added, played a great part 
in familiarizing people in the larger states with more remote parts 
of Greece and the interior of Sicily. Sometimes the lesson was 
learned painfully, like the disastrous discovery by Demosthenes that 
Aetolia was not a suitable country for hoplite warfare or the revela- 
tion of the character of the Thracian mercenaries when they mas- 
sacred the people of Mycalessus (Thucydides, VII, 29). By con- 
fining himself to descriptive passages in post-classical Greek litera- 
ture Ninck has left out a very important stage in the discovery of 
Greece itself. 

The reader is therefore likely to be puzzled about the real object 
of the author, because the passages which he quotes do not really 
illustrate the history of Greek discovery in Greece and Italy, al- 
though the earlier chapters have suggested that this is what they 
will do and the closing chapters are concerned with discoveries in 
the West and North. As an introduction to Greek exploration the 
ordinary reader will not find this book either as useful or as stimu- 
lating as Cary and Warmington’s The Ancient Explorers (London, 
1929). 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Max PoHuenz. Der Hellenische Mensch. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht, 1947. Pp. 478; illustrations. 


As classical scholarship in Germany resumes the publication of 
its researches, necessarily under restricted conditions, it becomes of 
great interest to us in other lands to observe the direction that it 
proposes for itself. It is to be expected that the editing of texts 
will continue with the traditional German thoroughness. But quite 
as important is the investigation and appraisal of classical antiquity 
in its larger aspects in the light of modern problems. Any classical 
scholar who is worth his salt must sooner or later seek to determine 
the relation of his special interests to the whole context of ancient 
and modern life and thought, whether in the boldness of his youth 
or in the riper wisdom of his maturity. Two notable and encourag- 
ing examples of such attempts, by eminent German Hellenists, have 
come to the attention of the present reviewer. 
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The first such work to reach me after the War is the stimulating 
volume of essays by Bruno Snell: Die Entdeckung des Geistes, 
Studien zur Entstehung des europdischen Denken bei den Griechen 
(Hamburg, Claaszen and Goverts, 1946. Pp. 264). Of the ten 
essays, written over a period of seventeen years, seven have received 
previous publication; but the present enlarged collection presents a 
logical if not complete study of the development of self-conscious- 
ness and its means of expression from Homer to Callimachus, with 
much of interest to students of literature and philosophy, as well as 
to philologists. 

Max Pohlenz, a veteran scholar whose studies in both Greek and 
Latin letters are already well known, now gathers the rich and varied 
stores of his learning into a far-ranging work, the purpose of which 
is nothing less than the portrayal of the ethos of the ancient Greeks. 
This is a task that other scholars, admirably equipped, have shunned 
in favor of more specialized undertakings. Even the many-sided 
August Boeckh never achieved the writing of his projected “ Hellen,” 
though he gave an earnest of what it might have become in his 
Encyclopédie (pp. 263-300). Pohlenz has brooded long over his 
subject, and can incorporate some of his own earlier studies, as well 
as those of others, into this well-balanced and judicious survey. 
(Though it was published in 1947, the text was apparently printed 
before Snell’s book, which is therefore cited in only a few of the 
numerous notes. Other notes, by the way, refer to many works 
by German scholars, but very rarely to any works by scholars of 
other countries.) In a book that deals with so many subjects,— 
literature, religion, philosophy, and semantics,—it would be unfair 
to expect that fulness of discussion which is to be found in more 
specialized treatises on various aspects of the subject. But few 
pertinent topics are overlooked; the author’s judgment in all im- 
portant matters is sound; the dispositio is admirable; the style is 
lucid; and the book abounds in skilfully chosen and well translated 
passages from the ancient authors that forcibly point up the discus- 
sion. The seventeen pages of illustrations (landscape, sculpture, 
architecture, vases) provide more than decoration; they contribute 
vividly to the interpretations set forth in the text. 

Pohlenz has considered, and rejected, a simple chronological 
method of approach; that, he feels, would detract from the unity of 
the subject. He has followed instead a topical method, but has 
arranged his material within the several chapters on a chronological 
basis, assuming on the part of his reader a fair degree of familiarity 
with the main outlines of Greek history. The material is derived 
chiefly from literary and philosophical sources; it deduces from 
them, and analyzes, the psychological and social aspects of the 
Greek man in a rather generalized form, with only an occasional 
attempt to recognize more special and individualized expressions of 
humanity. The general questions raised by the book are briefly 
summarized (p. 8) as follows: 


Ausgehen wollen wir von der Frage, wieweit iiberhaupt der 
hellenische Mensch von vornherein ein sicheres Bewusstsein 
seiner eigenen Persdnlichkeit, ein klares Ichgefiihl hat. Wir 
wollen dann verfolgen, wie dieses Ich sich gegeniiber dem Du 
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fiihlen lernt, wie es sich zu den iibersinnlichen Machten, zum 
Schicksal und zur Gottheit, weiter zur menschlichen Gemein- 
schaft einstellt, in der allein der Kinzelne physisch und geistig 
existieren und sich voll entwickeln kann. Wir werden dann 
zusehen, wie iiber dem Lebenswege des Hellenen drei Leitsterne 
leuchten, das Wahre, das Schone und das Gute, wie er sich 
theoretisch seine Umwelt durch Begriindung von Wissenschaft 
und Philosophie unterwirft, wie er sie aus seinem Asthetischen 
Empfinden heraus kiinstlerisch gestaltet und wie er praktisch in 
ihr die Bestimmung, auf die ihn seine Natur hinweist, zu erfiillen 
sucht. Den Schluss mag die Frage bilden, was dieses Hel- 
lenentum fiir die Menschheit bedeutet, und was es ihr noch 
heute zu sagen hat. 


It would be unprofitable to undertake here a detailed considera- 
tion of the sixteen chapters and of the concluding essay, or to single 
out the few points about which some scholars might disagree with 
the author; any disagreement would be about minor details, or would 
turn on questions of emphasis. I shall therefore merely indicate 
briefly the scope of the chapters, with a few words of comment. 

The first, and briefer, part of the book is entitled Das Ich und das 
Du. Chapter I is a sketch of the development, from Homer to 
Plato, of the sense of personal identity; of the idea of the self, of 
mind, or soul. II presents the self as it feels itself confronted by 
external powers or situations: the gods, fate, the cosmos. Pohlenz 
well takes issue with those who simplify Greek tragedy into a 
“tragedy of fate,’ and stresses the conflict between the human will 
and fate, with resultant suffering, and sees the continuation of this 
emphasis on the self in the main course of Greek philosophy. III is 
a many-sided discussion of Greek religion and religious philosophy 
through Poseidonius. In IV, the author explores the implications 
of the Greek weltgefihl, its occasional pessimism, and the recourse 
of some Greeks to a belief in immortality (the triumph of jenseits 
over diesseits). Chapter V considers the social nature of the Greeks, 
contrasting the Spartan and the Athenian cultures; VI deals with 
the political ideals of fatherland and folk, with a solidarity tran- 
scending local attachments but drawing a line between Greek and 
barbarian. VII derives from literature and historiography its con- 
clusions about the extent to which the Greeks portrayed themselves 
and others as individual persons. 

The second part of the book, entitled Das Ich und die Gestaltung 
des Lebens, shows individual and society under their three guiding 
stars, the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. Chapter VIII finds in 
the Greek “urge to know” the source of their discovery of the 
True, of science (especially medicine), and of historiography. The 
clarity of Greek landscape is suggested, not for the first time, as one 
reason for vision and formal definition becoming for the Greeks the 
type of knowledge. For some pages, Pohlenz touches, like Snell 
(and, it may be added, Kurt von Fritz) on the development of 
concepts and terminology for the processes of cognition and thought. 
IX is a summary sketch, with a minimum of detail, of the course 
of Greek philosophy; it characterizes Ionian thought as unpolitical, 
Attic as political, Hellenistic as individualistic. X passes on to 
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aesthetic discovery and artistic creation: the Beautiful. The main 
emphasis is on formal considerations, such as symmetry, whether 
in the fine arts or in music and poetry or even prose. But there is 
also discussion of the tension between portrayal and idealization, 
and also of the more spiritual qualities of aesthetic feeling and char- 
acter, and of theories of artistic creation. XI handles sensitively 
the difficult theme of the Greek feeling for nature. Though the 
Greek language lacks any expression corresponding to “ naturge- 
fihl,’ and physis has different overtones from our “ nature,” though 
the Greeks did not take walks in order to give themselves up to 
“free nature,” their feeling for life as a whole included innumerable 
contacts with what we call “nature.” (This chapter may well be 
supplemented by Snell’s last essay, “ Arkadien, die Entdeckung einer 
geistigen Landschaft.’’) 

The remaining chapters are devoted to the Good. XII, on the 
practical conduct of life, is still on the philosophical rather than 
the political or historical level; for it exhibits, with some semantic 
elucidations, the conflicts and the reconciliation of ethical concepts, 
culminating in a general eudaemonism. XIII, on the forms of life 
and work, traces the effects of the changing Greek economy on Greek 
ideals and notions of social prestige; in spite of a tendency to a 
cleavage between practical-political and theoretical-scientifie ideals, 
the characteristic Greek attitude, Pohlenz is persuaded, was neither 
boorish nor snobbish, but was based on a realization that man shall 
not live by bread alone. XIV, on women, marriage, the family, and 
slaves, is again a study of contrasting attitudes; if the Greek record 
is not wholly admirable, the best thought, at least, of the Greeks was 
enlightened and was indeed ahead of contemporary practice in 
Greece and elsewhere. 

A chapter of special interest is XV, on cultural life and society. 
To whom was Greek literature addressed? Apart from lyrics and 
those exceptional instances of meditative self-address to be found in 
drama, and of the more or less limited audience of most Greek elegy, 
the strong trend, especially in the fifth century, was toward a general 
public. Greek literature and thought therefore became the expres- 
sion of social life and its problems, and was in the best sense politi- 
cal. XVI raises the problem of complete manhood and of the means 
of achieving it. Are body and soul to be forever in conflict, and to 
be cultivated separately? Greek education, at least, sought to effect 
a harmony; even the unique role of the agon, in athletics, in drama, 
and in other activities, with its parallel in the tendency of all Greek 
thought toward antithetical or polarized expression, contributed to a 
generous emulation of commonly held ideals of excellence. The 
concluding essay (pp. 433-453), on Hellenism and mankind, on 
humanity and humanism, presents the individual as he confronts 
society and the world and finds himself in them. This essay both 
recapitulates many of the themes previously discussed, showing a 
trend toward an ideal transcending local and political boundaries, 
and glances at the impact of Hellenism on Roman humanism and on 
later times. It summarizes much of the earlier discussion; it could 
also be read as an independent essay. 

This is a rich feast. If it hurries the banqueter from one course 
to another, if it often tempts the appetite without sating it, the fare 
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is solid and nutritious. The author has given memorable expression 
to ideas that deserved to be brought together in such a comprehensive 
work. 

I have found no tendentious sentence in the text. The dedication 
reads: “ Dem deutschen Menschen gewidmet, zur Zeit seiner tiefsten 
Not, im festen Glauben an seinem Wiederaufstieg. For this senti- 
ment men of good will in every land may feel respect, and may 
share the author’s faith. His book is a happy augury for its 


realization. 
WILLIAM C. GREENE. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Anpr& LamBert. Die indirekte Rede als kiinstlerisches Stilmittel 
des Livius. University of Ziirich doctoral dissertation, 1946. 


Pp. 80. 


The dissertation under consideration is the latest product of the 

current trend in Livian research that goes back for its origin to 
Witte’s pathbreaking article “ Uber die Form der Darstellung in 
Livius’ Geschichtswerk” (Rh. Mus., LXV [1910], pp. 270-305 and 
359-419). Briefly put, the aim of this trend has been to judge Livy 
on the basis of his own intentions, avowed or deducible, rather than 
from the point of view of the modern “ scientific ” historian, as had 
been the fashion among Livian appraisers, especially in Germany, 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. The somewhat jaun- 
diced criticism of scholars like H. Nissen (Kritische Untersuchungen 
tiber die 4. und 5. Dekade des Livius [Berlin, 1863]), H. Hessel- 
barth (Historisch-kritische Untersuchungen zur dritten Dekade des 
Livius [Halle, 1889]) and W. Soltau (e.g. Livius’ Geschichtswerk, 
seine Komposition und seine Quellen [ Leipzig, 1897]) was united in 
seeing in Livy a mere compiler, transcriber, and, occasionally, falsi- 
fier of his predecessors. The new trend, on the other hand, exempli- 
fied in a number of dissertations and other studies (e.g. L. Dela- 
ruelle’s “Les procédés de rédaction de Tite-Live étudiés dans une 
de ses narrations,” Rev. Phil., XXXVII [1913], pp. 145-161; or 
F. Hellmann’s masterly Livius-Interpretationen [Berlin, 1939]), has 
resulted in a more sympathetic treatment and in general in a truer 
evaluation of the Ab Urbe Condita than could be achieved by stu- 
dents annoyed at the historian for not being what they themselves 
were. 
In another respect also Lambert is in harmony with present 
tendencies: he is not interested in statistical research (p. 19), nor 
in syntactical minutiae; instead, it is the personality and the artis- 
tie method and achievement of his author that form the subject of 
his investigation. 

A puzzling fact is the absence hitherto of detailed studies on the 
abundant use made by Livy throughout his history of the device 
known as oratio obliqua—indirect discourse. Its prevalence, as 
well as its usefulness, has often, to be sure, been remarked, as 
Lambert points out (pp. 18-19), yet never treated with the thorough- 
ness the subject deserves. Indeed, with the exception of the article 
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by R. Hansen, “ Zum Gebrauch der oratio obliqua in Tacitus’ His- 
toriae und Annales” (Festschrift Oberbibliothekar Wilhelm Munthe 
[Oslo, 1933], pp. 348-361), to which Lambert refers (p. 20, n. 1), 
I know of no studies on the use of indirect discourse in any other 
ancient historian. For Livy, at least, Lambert’s dissertation serves 
admirably to fill the need. Logically, dispassionately (cf. e.g. the 
sensible remarks about “ Quellenforschung” on pp. 5-6, in which 
it is refreshing to note the total absence of the disparaging attitude 
commonly taken nowadays by non-German scholars towards the aims 
and methods of Teutonic philological studies), with abundance of 
supporting material and a praiseworthy clarity of arrangement, he 
presents the problem and supplies the answer. 

Ragnar Ullmann, whose work on the speeches in oratio recta is 
the most solid study of the subject (La Technique des Discours dans 
Salluste, Tite Live et Tacite [Oslo, 1927] and Etude sur le Style des 
Discours de Tite Live [Oslo, 1929—Lambert gives the publication 
date as 1928]), had dismissed the speeches in or. obl. as having 
“pas d’intérét pour la composition ” (La Technique, p. 23; ef. Lam- 
bert, p. 18). Accordingly, after an introductory chapter devoted to 
a presentation of the problems raised by the existence of speeches in 
ancient historiography in general and in Livy in particular, Lambert 
proceeds to a formal proof that Livy’s speeches in indirect dis- 
course are as artistic and rhetorically developed as those in or. rect. 
This proof consists of a competent and convincing analysis of fifteen 
of these speeches, ranging in length from one to fifty-eight lines of 
Teubner text, chosen from books I though VI and from book XXIV 
(which form the basis, though not exclusively, of the entire investi- 
gation), followed by lists of samples of such devices as alliteration, 
paronomasia, and the rhetorical question. 

Once the rhetorical nature of the matter under study, and there- 
fore, so to speak, its claim on our attention, have been established, 
Lambert turns to an examination of the forms the speeches assume 
and the purposes to which Livy puts them. Again using the method 
of presenting a brief yet representative selection of examples, the 
author sets up four distinct categories: suggested or reported 
speeches—brief summaries of the main points of a speech; some- 
what longer summaries in which the various stages are sketched in 
with greater detail; full-length speeches, rivaling in execution—and 
in length—similar speeches in or. rect.; and speeches wherein both 
or. rect. and or. obl. are employed, with transition from the one to 
the other (in a few cases more than once). In the next chapter 
Lambert presents, in the same analytical manner, three main classes 
of uses: the expression of the thoughts, emotions, or opinions of a 
group; the further elaboration, explanation, or justification of events 
and statements; and the relation of messages, letters, and rumores. 
In these instances, Lambert not merely presents his illustrations in 
full, but illuminates them with interpretive remarks of an acutely 
_ Sensitive nature. Indeed, one of the few objections to be made to 
the study as a whole is that these remarks are scattered throughout, 
rather than summarized in one conveniently located place. 

Always, however, the peculiar flavor added to Livy’s work by the 
insertion of these speeches in or. obl. is kept in the foreground: 
their importance in the general framework of the “ indirect ” method 
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of ancient historiography; their value for the attainment of the 
stylistie unity which was of paramount importance to the ancients; 
the skill with which Livy employs or. obl. to enhance the dramatic 
character of his story, e.g. in constructing climaxes; and, perhaps 
most attractive from the modern point of view, the vitality and 
human interest that the device makes possible—the reader finds 
himself not merely being informed of what is happening, but actu- 
ally transported into the midst of events, in which he participates 
through the constant insight given him into the feelings and motives 
of individuals and groups. In Lambert’s words: “ wir vermogen 
mitzuleben und mitzuleiden, weil wir hinter den Tatsachen der 
Geschichte den Menschen sehen, der sie gestaltet ” (p. 72). 

This last point Lambert makes particularly clear in the first of 
his last three chapters, in which he draws a fruitful comparison 
between Livy and Polybius. In a series of six parallel passages the 
reader is shown exactly how the Roman transforms the pedantic 
and often clumsy and ineffective presentation of his Greek source: 
“ Konzentration des Interesses auf die Hauptperson, trotzdem Ein- 
heit des Stils und fliissiges Fortschreiten der Erzahlung, und zwar 
durch das eine Mittel der Einfiihrung einer indirekten Rede .. .” 
(p. 59). 

The study is concluded by two brief chapters on the use of indi- 
rect discourse in Sallust and Caesar, again elaborated so that the 
distinctive quality of Livy’s approach is clearly shown. Sallust’s 
use of the device is limited: “ Sie soll uns keinen tieferen Einblick 
in die Gedanken der Personen geben, sondern vor allem die Handlung 
weiter fordern” (p. 66). Caesar, on the other hand, as is well 
known, uses or. obl. almost exclusively; for him it is no longer a 
“ Stilmittel,” but a “Stilprinzip” (p. 70), which results almost 
inevitably from the very nature of the commentarius. 

Readable, compact, scholarly without ostentation, the dissertation 
offers little ground for adverse criticism. The “ Stellenverzeichnis,” 
which is limited to Livy, might have included Polybius, Sallust, and 
Caesar. There is no bibliography, so that one is occasionally com- 
pelled to hunt for a reference through earlier footnotes. The proof- 
reading is excellent; I have found no errors among the numerous 
quotations and citations, and only an infrequent slip, such as the 
inclusion in italies of litterae in example 11 on p. 23 and the failure 
to use italics for consulum in example 15 (fourth line) on the same 
page; on p. 40, in example 5, a semicolon should replace the comma 
after creemus (eleventh line). Finally, the statement (p. 9) that 
the number of speeches in the earlier part of the Ab Urbe is “ kaum 
weniger ” than in the later, more historical books, is not accurate: 
while the total number of speeches (or. rect. and or. obl.) decreases 
from 62 in book I to 56 in books XXX and XXXIX, the amount of 
space given to speeches as opposed to pure narrative increases from 
18.2% in book I to 37.4% in book XLV. 

These, however, are minor points. Lambert’s study is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge and understanding not merely of Livy 
but of the methods and ideals of ancient historiography as well. 


KONRAD GRIES. 


QUEENS COLLEGE, FLUSHING, New York. 
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P. J. Enx. Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Liber I (Monobiblos), cum 
prolegomenis, conspectu librorum et commentationum ad IV 
libros Propertii pertinentium, notis criticis, commentario exege- 
tico. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1946. Pars prior prolegomena et 
textum continens, pp. xii + 162; pars altera commentarium 
continens, pp. 210. 


This work is the product of Enk’s long interest in the elegies of 
Propertius. His Ad Propertii Carmina commentarius criticus ap- 
peared in 1911 and has been followed by a number of articles in 
Museum and Mnemosyne. His plan to follow the Commentarius 
criticus immediately by an edition of Propertius was abandoned in 
deference to O. L. Richmond’s already projected new edition (Cam- 
bridge, 1928). The appearance of the latter and the general rejec- 
tion which met Richmond’s radical treatment of the text have 
induced Enk to revive his earlier plan, though he has now restricted 
himself to a text and commentary to Book I alone, together with an 
introduction to the whole of Propertius. 

The Prolegomena, which occupy the major part of the first volume, 
begin with a clear and sensible evaluation of previous studies con- 
cerning the life of Propertius, the dates of publication and the 
division into books, the origin of Roman elegy, and the MSS of 
Propertius (pp. 3-54). In general these portions of Enk’s work 
cover the same ground as Butler and Barber in the introduction to 
their edition of Propertius, and do not differ greatly in conclusions 
reached. A Tabula poetarum qui Propertium aut imitati sunt aut 
saltem legerunt (pp. 54-77), although it adds nothing to the list given 
by Hosius (ed. 3, praef. xxiii-xxx) and supplemented by Fletcher 
(Mnemosyne, 3rd Ser., I [1934], pp. 192-3), is far more usable 
than the cramped list of the Teubner edition, since Enk prints the 
passages themselves rather than references alone. Certain correc- 
tions should be noted: on page 55, line 34, for Prop. I. 6.24 read 
Prop. I.6.34; page 57, line 15, for Prop. II. 9.21 read Prop. II. 
19.21; page 58, line 30, for Prop. 14.4.17 read Prop. IV. 4.17; 
page 63, line 2, for Sil. VI. 363 read Sil. VI. 263; page 66, line 8, 
for Stat. Theb. XII. 38 read Stat. Theb. XII. 338; page 70, line 37, 
for Auson. parent. XVIII. 15 read Auson. parent. XVII.15; page 
74, line 28, for Rutil. I. 3.61 read Rutil. I. 361. 

The Prolegomena conclude with a very useful classified bibliogra- 
phy (pp. 78-124). It includes 82 complete editions of Propertius 
(either alone or together with other poets), 49 editions of selected 
elegies, 90 translations into 10 languages, and over 600 articles and 
monographs. Reviews of the more important items are also listed. 
It is not surprising that Enk has included few titles published since 
1939, although his work was published in 1946. Omission of Troll’s 
Jahresbericht for the years 1920-24 (JAW, CCVIII [1926], pp. 
67-85) is evidently an oversight. Of other items which are not men- 
tioned perhaps the most important is the discussion of Propertius 
ITI, 24 by B. O. Foster in this journal (XXX [1909], pp. 54-60). 
Butler’s curt review of Enk’s Commentarius criticus is not listed 
(C.R., XXVI [1912], p. 170). On page 78, line 26, for CCLXI 
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read CCLX; on page 83, line 24, for Class. Phil. read Class. Weekly, 
on page 147 the reference to Ullman applies to verse 13 rather than 
verse 12, and the page should be given as 296 rather than 226. 

The text of Book I with critical apparatus at the foot of the 
page concludes the first volume (pp. 125-162). Since there is as 
yet no full edition of Propertius with a critical apparatus fully 
adequate for students of the relations of the MSS, Enk has under- 
taken to provide an apparatus which will present the MS evidence 
for Book I in complete detail. He therefore reports all variants of 
NAFPDVVo, including purely orthographical differences with the 
sole exception of confusions of e and ae or oe. He also gives many 
particulars concerning erasures and corrections which may have 
bearing upon the MS relations. For all these MSS, except F, Enk 
has himself made new collations (collating ADVo directly, photo- 
graphs of P and V, and Birt’s photographic edition of N). The 
inclusion of occasional readings of inferior MSS and a large number 
of modern conjectures results in a very lengthy apparatus, which 
nevertheless remains clear to the eye because of the excellence of 
print and paper and the generous use of space. 

Enk’s evaluation of the MSS accords essentially with what may 
be considered the standard view. N is the oldest and best repre- 
sentative of a MS which is presumed to have existed in the Caro- 
lingian age. A is an independent witness to this archetype. F and 
P are both descended from A, and become important for the con- 
stitution of the text after II, 1, 63, where A ends. Inclusion of 
these two MSS in the apparatus of Book I is therefore important 
solely for judging the value of their evidence after the point where 
A breaks off. F, as Ullman has shown (C.P., VI [1911], pp. 282- 
301), is a copy of a MS owned by Petrarch, which is now lost but 
was probably a copy of A. Readings of F have been known since 
Baehrens’ edition, but a satisfactory collation adequately distinguish- 
ing the correcting hands was first published by Alice Catherine 
Ferguson in her valuable dissertation, The MSS. of Propertius 
(Chicago, 1934); the distinction of the hands is important because 
only the first two correctors supply material taken from Petrarch’s 
MS. The chief novelties of Enk’s apparatus, aside from its full 
reporting of minor details in the other MSS, are the precise dis- 
tinction of the correcting hands in F, based largely on Ferguson’s 
work, and the full presentation of P, which has hitherto been gen- 
erally known only through the restricted selection of readings given 
by Butler and Barber. Enk follows Barber (C.R., XLIX [1935], 
p. 235) in regarding P as descended from A independently of 
Petrarch’s MS. The evidence, however, does not appear to warrant 
this conclusion, since a close relationship between F and P is indi- 
cated by important points of agreement between them against both. 
A and N. Among the examples which Enk’s apparatus shows in 
Book I are the following: 1, 10 ysiados FP yasidos A iasidos N; 2, 
1 victa FP vitta A vita N; 3, 33 ocellis FP ocellos AN; 4, 10 erat F 
erit P eat AN; 10, 20 eget F eger P egit AN; 12, 19 me neque F*P 
minimeque F* mi neque AN; desistere FP dissistere AN; 15, 18 
ysiphyle F ysiphile P hypsiphile A hysiphile N; 15, 19 ysiphile FP 
hypsiphile AN; 20, 20 missorum FP mysorum A misorum N. The 
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agreement of P and F? in the reading me neque at 12, 19 is par- 
ticularly significant, since Ullman has shown that me neque is prob- 
ably a conjecture of Petrarch. At 20, 21, where A has houm, F has 
hominum and P now has the correct heroum; Enk states, however, 
that heroum in P is in an erasure, and it seems not unlikely that P 
originally had hominum with F. Since P and F thus agree in cer- 
tain differences from A (and cannot have derived these readings 
from N, which agrees with A) it seems probable that P and F are 
both descended from Petrarch’s MS. The family DVVo is included 
by Enk in his apparatus “cum hi codices hic iilic bonas praebeant 
lectiones,”’ but he does not attempt to explain the source of these 
readings, and finds Vo of value only as it confirms readings of D 
and V. All other MSS (except L which begins.only at II, 21, 3) he 
considers valueless. He convincingly attacks the case which Bonazzi 
has made for Palatino-Vaticanus 910, but does not discuss the MSS 
other than FPL considered by Ferguson to be independently 
descended from A. 

In his constitution of the text Enk seeks to avoid both excessive 
devotion to the authority of N and the temptation to re-write Pro- 
pertius by assuming widespread interpolation, loss, and dislocation 
in the MSS. He follows Housman in assuming the loss of two 
verses after 1, 11, and Markland in transposing verses 15 and 16 
of the fifteenth elegy to follow verse 20. A transposition of 15 
and 16 is certainly necessary and, though the palaeographical argu- 
ment of Butler and Barber for placing them after 22 is stronger 
than Enk allows, he is probably right in placing them after 20, since 
22 leads naturally to 23-24, as 16 does not. Housman’s arguments 
for assuming the loss of two verses in the first elegy are hardly 
strength..ed by Enk’s suggestion that there is thus revealed a 
strophie arrangement of 8 +6+6+6+6-+8 verses. This analy- 
sis requires an arbitrary separation of the Milanion example into 
two parts, and the uncertainty involved in making the assumption 
of strophic arrangement a basis for changes in the text of Pro- 
pertius is illustrated by the fact that Jacoby, proposing to excise 
33-34, believed that this same elegy falls into a quite different 
strophic arrangement, 8+8+2+6+6+6 (Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, LIV [1933], p. 1983). Aside from these two points, Enk’s 
text shows neither transpositions nor lacunae. In general it agrees 
more closely with the text offered by Butler and Barber than with 
any other, and in his preface he states his judgment that theirs is 
the best previous edition of Propertius. He agrees with them in 
departures from the reading of NA at a number of disputed points 
(aut 1, 25; duxti 3, 27; ducere 4, 14; domo ... Memnonia 6, 4; 
extrema... nequitia 6, 26; utere 8,19; vera 8, 22; erit 8, 27; quae 
... cuique 10, 19; et modo 11, 4; amoto 11, 15; dignae 13, 29; quod- 
cumque 13, 36; crimina 18, 9; sit 20, 13). Occasionally he retains 
a reading of NA which they have rejected (deus 4. 26; nostri 4, 27; 
solet 5, 8; fuerant 11, 29; in 13, 24; reponere 17, 11; ne 21, 6). 
His defense of the MSS in each case deserves consideration, though 
the suggestion that mea fata reponere (17, 11) refers to the erec- 
tion of a cenotaph is rather ingenious than convincing. Much more 
frequent are his departures from NA, so that his text is less con- 
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servative than that of Butler and Barber. The most attractive of 
the conjectures which he adopts are nunc (Beck) for non at 11, 21, 
and Umbrae sacra (Hoeufft) for wmbrosae at 20, 7. He twice prints 
conjectures of his own: pergaudent for persuadent (2, 13) and sed 
for et (21,9). Both meet undoubted difficulties in the received text, 
though neither provides an entirely convincing solution. Litora... 
pergaudent (2, 13) would mean that the litora themselves take 
pleasure in their own beauty, and so interrupt a series of examples 
illustrating the effect that natural beauty exercises upon the beholder. 
In elegy 21, where Enk retains the ne of the MSS in verse 6, he 
changes et to sed in verse 9 in order to provide a clear contrast 
between the information which Gallus wished concealed (that he 
died at the hands of brigands) and that which he wished revealed 
(the identity of his bones). If we accept this interpretation of the 
request made by Gallus, sed is unquestionably an improvement on et; 
but Enk does not discuss the contradiction thus implied between this 
elegy and the statement in the following elegy that Gallus (who 
must be the propinquus of 22, 7) never received burial. Since sed 
emphasizes rather than removes this contradiction, it remains a 
doubtful conjecture. 

The commentary to Book I with an index forms the second volume. 
The fullness of the notes is indicated by the fact that 200 pages are 
devoted to the 22 elegies. There is hardly a line, and in some elegies 
hardly a word, that passes without comment. Every conjecture or 
interpretation of any possible value is reviewed. Possible sources 
and parallels are quoted freely and in full. Enk knows well what 
has been written on Propertius and has undertaken to bring together 
in his commentary everything that bears upon the first book. The 
merits and the faults of this method are evident. It is a convenience 
to have so much material clearly summarized; the full quotation of 
parallels is welcome, since the reader can quickly judge their worth 
for himself; there are many useful comments on Propertius’ lan- 
guage, particularly on his use of sermo cottidianus. But of the 
mass of material presented much might well have been omitted. The 
comment on miserum me in 1, 1 (statim ipso carminis initio poeta 
ostendit quam miserum Amor se reddiderit) states what is both 
obvious and only half true; miser is in fact a technical term in erotic 
vocabulary and marks a lover who is the victim of violent and over- 
powering passion, whether he is “happy” or not in gaining the 
loved one’s favor. Dolor hic meus (18, 13) is explained as meaning 
ego dolens, but even the Latin tyro who alone might be helped by 
such a comment, is rather misled than enlightened by it. Three 
pages are devoted to two notes on the wearing, source, and making 
of silk (2, 2 and 14, 22) and nearly a page to the dyeing of wool 
(3, 41). At 18, 20, where the poet calls on the surrounding trees to 
bear witness to his love, a note on fagus states: de fagi amoribus 
nihil traditum. Most of the more interesting of Enk’s own con- 
tributions to the interpretation of Propertius have already appeared 
elsewhere, and the reader is often given only a reference to these 
discussions. It would have been more convenient for the reader if a 
summary of these discussions had been given; this need not have 
lengthened the commentary if the other notes had been restricted to 
what is really pertinent and illuminating. 

This edition contains abundant evidence of Enk’s long and dili- 
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gent study of Propertius. Although it offers little that is new or 
that advances our understanding of Propertius’ thought and methods 
of composition, it will be found valuable for the fullness of the 
bibliography, critical apparatus, and commentary, and for its con- 
venient summary of Propertian scholarship. 


ARCHIBALD W. ALLEN. 
YaLE UNIVERSITY. 


Marc Rozevaar. Lukrez. Versuch einer Deutung. Amsterdam, 
H. J. Paris, 1943. Pp. xvi + 267. 6.50 Dutch florins. 


Rozelaar has set himself the task of giving a picture of “ the real 
Lucretius,” as his personality evolves from his poem (p. xvi). 
Having outlined the historical and intellectual situation in which 
Lucretius found himself (Ch. I, pp. 1-33), the author shows on the 
basis of linguistic and stylistic data that the poet’s is a highly sensi- 
tive and passionate nature (Ch. II, pp. 34-82). The subjects dealt 
with by Lucretius warrant the conclusion that his predominant 
interest was ethical, while in his spiritual make-up there was a patho- 
logical strain (Ch. III, pp. 83-136). Finally, it is maint&ined that 
Lucretius embraced Epicureanism in order to liberate himself from 
fears by which he was haunted. He could not have turned to any 
philosopher other than Epicurus for salvation (Ch. IV, pp. 137- 
198) 

Except in emphasis and detail, these contentions are hardly new, 
and Rozelaar, I think, would be the first one to admit this. His 
primary concern obviously lies with the method and aim of his 
interpretation (Introduction). Heeding Nietzsche’s protest against 
the mechanical type of literary analysis (p. ix), he adopts the 
empathic method of Humboldt, Boeckh, Schleiermacher, and Dilthey 
(pp. xiiif.), and combines it with the insight of modern psycholo- 
gists (p. x), such as Jung (pp. 215; 223) and others (e.g., p. 217; 
cf. also p. 212, n. 1). He tries to interpret the poem of Lucretius 
in such a way that the characteristic features of the poet’s person- 
ality and of his work are traced to the “ psychological entity that 
forms their basis” (p. xvi). 

I have no quarrel with Rozelaar’s procedure and intention con- 
sidered in abstracto. I fail to be convinced, however, by his con- 
clusions in concreto. Accumulation of arguments sometimes may 
betray the passion of a writer, yet this can hardly be affirmed of 
Lucretius, contrary to Rozelaar’s claim (p. 56). For as he himself 
admits at another place (pp. 179 ff.), accumulation of arguments is 
inherent in the exposition of Epicurean physics. Again, the de- 
scription of pathological states of the mind may be due to a patho- 
logical preoccupation with such phenomena, but I doubt that such 
an assertion is justifiable in the case of Lucretius (p. 119). Although 
he has no “ professional interest ” in medicine (ibid.), he is interested 
in medical data as a philosopher, for whom the nature of the human 
mind is one of the central issues, and what he says, he copies after 


* Pp. 201-226 contain the footnotes; pp. 229-267 the translations of 
such passages from Lucretius as are quoted verbatim in the text. With 
some modifications they are taken from Diels and Binder. 
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all from Hippocrates (p. 117), an author studied in antiquity by 
philosophers and laymen alike. Familiarity with the etiology of 
diseases makes Lucretius neither a physician, nor a patient, nor even 
a person of frail health (p. 121)—the nature of the human body, 
too, is a subject of ancient philosophy—, and a poet certainly must 
not know all the anxieties which he portrays from his own experi- 
ence (p. 121). Is there not, as especially Dilthey stresses, poetical 
imagination, poetical vision? 2 And is not Lucretius, according to 
Rozelaar (e. g., p. 152), above everything else a poet? Or if Lucre- 
tius was intent on regaining the health of his soul (p. 144), why 
should Epicureanism have been the only means to this end (ibid.)? 
Stoicism gave to many the peace of mind for which they were striv- 
ing, reconciled them to the gods, taught them to live with men by 
withdrawing from their company, and even to overcome erotic pas- 
sions, gains that Lucretius is said to have reaped from Epicureanism 
(pp. 192f.). The intellectualism of Epicurus seems ill suited to 
the needs of one who, although at times he may be immersed in 
“ ethereal thoughts” (p. 88) or indulge in the “ intoxication of the 
intellect ” (p. 197), is fundamentally unconcerned with intellectual 
satisfaction (p. 144). Religious enthusiasm, which Rozelaar con- 
siders the main characteristic of Stoic philosophy (p. 194), would 
perhaps have “served him better” (p. 195). 

Moreover, there is a tendency on the part of Rozelaar to turn 
against express statements of the poet. Lucretius does not write for 
the benefit of others, as he says, but for his own sake (pp. 79 f.); 
he is didactic only because he is polemical (p. 76). His wish for 
glory is not to be taken seriously, while his love of poetry must 
thus be taken (p. 84); depreciation of his poetical instinct is char- 
acteristic of Lucretius (p. 85; ef. p. 152). Most important, although 
the poet celebrates Epicurus as his savior (pp. 144 ff.), he actually 
was not saved; Epicureanism was not a remedy but a palliative 
(p. 196). It is true, the last aim of the empathic method of inter- 
pretation is “ that of understanding the author better than he under- 
stood himself.” * But this famous phrase is the result of the con- 
viction that a work of art contains features of which the poet was 
not conscious. It hardly applies to data of the poet’s life, and in 
all cases in which the interpreter has but the work of a writer to go 
on, while personal documents are entirely lacking, it is extremely 
hazardous to contradict the only evidence that is available. 

If one is able to disregard Rozelaar’s methodological principles 
and to concentrate on the analysis of individual passages, he will 
find interesting and rewarding pages. I mention the interpretation 
of Lucretius’ relation to animals (p. 92), to children (p. 94), the 
interpretation of the vis abdita (p. 129). Taken as a whole, the book, 
at least in my opinion, fails to make a good case for the cause which 
it advocates. 


; Lupwic EDELSTEIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


? For Dilthey’s use of these terms, cf. Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung 
(1924)°, pp. 179 ff. Cf. also H. A. Hodges, Wilhelm Dilthey, An Intro- 
duction (1944), pp. 23 ff. 

°'W. Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften, V (1924), p. 331 (Die Entstehung 
der Hermeneutik). 
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Martin VAN DEN BruwakENE. Etudes sur Cicéron. Bruxelles, L’Edi- 
tion Universelle, S. A., 1946. Pp. 110 [2]. 


Martin van den Bruwaene has previously published another book 
on Cicero, La théologie de Cicéron (Louvain, 1937). His present 
work comprises four papers, in the style of lectures but with docu- 
mentation. In the foreword he says, “ Les trois premiéres ont fait 
Yobjet de communications & la Société pour l’Histoire des droits de 
YAntiquité; la quatriéme a été lue en legon publique 4 la Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres de Saint-Louis.” 

The first study has a subject of wider interest than the others, 
“La dot de Terentia,” for in it the author discusses some of the 
mysterious references in Cicero’s correspondence to Terentia’s con- 
duct, as well as the background of the divorce and the effect of 
cautio rei uxoriae at that period with regard to the repayment of 
dowries in cases of divorce. A principal point in the essay is 
Terentia’s testamentum, about which Cicero was so concerned. The 
suggestion mentioned by Tyrrell and Purser (IV, p. 334) is accepted 
by van den Bruwaene (p. 17, n. 2), although he does not remark 
upon their pertinent note in IV, p. 321; but he pursues the idea 
more strongly than did Tyrrell and Purser, who reserved judg- 
ment on the meaning of the passage, for the interpretation of it 
is dependent upon emendation of a crux in the text (Att., XI, 24, 
2). The suggestion is that Terentia, involved in business debts, was 
including in her will provisions in favor of her creditors. Cicero 
was distressed by the possibility that the document might be unfair 
to young Marcus and to Tullia, but his anxiety was especially for 
Tullia who was at that moment being divorced by Dolabella and 
whose property had not been so carefully safeguarded as had 
Terentia’s. There was another financial complication in that, when 
Cicero later divorced Terentia, he had to repay her dowry on the 
basis of real property because the outmoded law governing the re- 
payment of dowries did not take cognizance of “ objets domestiques ” 
(p. 22); although it would seem that Terentia, while Cicero was 
away from Rome because of the civil war, had somehow plundered 
his moveable (i.e. personal) property, such as his works of art. 
This was a dishonorable but extrajudicial procedure, and one against 
which Cicero had no means of redress, even if he had wished to take 
legal action. 

In the above paragraph I think I have fairly presented some of 
the ideas which van den Bruwaene expounds in his essay. There 
are several items which render suspect the accuracy of the essay. 
Although the author refers to Tyrrell and Purser’s The Corre- 
spondence of Cicero in other connections, he does not mention the 
long footnote which runs along the bottom of pages 1-lii in the 
introduction to their fourth volume, and which makes an effort to 
present Terentia’s side of the divorce, showing that possibly she 
was not so callous as van den Bruwaene believes. That note also 
places the divorce of Terentia and Cicero in 46 B.C. (vol. IV, p. 1 
places it at the beginning of 46), whereas this essay seems more 
vague than need be about its date (p. 19) but nevertheless is by 
some means perfectly certain that Cicero married Publilia in January 
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45 (p. 20). Digressing for a bit on the question of the date of the 
divorce, we must admit that the chronology is uncertain. Petersson 
(Cicero, a Biography [Berkeley, 1920], p. 518) says that the divorce 
was in late 47 or early 46. At any rate, in late 46 we find Cicero 
considering various candidates for his second marriage (Att., XII, 
11), and there is no indication that he is remarrying hastily after 
his divorce. Roman custom, however, apparently did not frown 
upon immediate remarriage after a divorce, and Plutarch (Cic., 41) 
indicates that Cicero did not permit a long interval to elapse: per’ 
ov xpovov- 

It seems, nevertheless, to be reasonably definite that Tullia’s 
divorce was concluded later than Terentia’s, although van den 
Bruwaene, evidently misled by the comments in Att., XI, 23, 3 
upon the potential divorce of Tullia and Dolabella, seemingly under- 
stands that they had been divorced in the summer of 47 before that 
letter was written on July 9 (pp. 14f.). Tyrrell and Purser (IV, 
p. lii, note 3; and IV, p. 387, which has a note on Aét., XII, 5, 4) 
state that Tullia and Dolabella were reunited in the summer of 46 
and were not divorced until late autumn of 46 (Att., XII, 8), which 
is rather likely since she bore him a son in January of the follow- 
ing year (Fam., VI, 18, 5). There is no explicit passage in Cicero’s 
letters about the reconciliation of Tullia and Dolabella, but some pas- 
sages hint in that direction (Att., XII, 5, 4; ef. Fam., IX, 7, 2, 
Att., XII, 8), and it was right at this time (mid-46) that Dolabella 
and others were studying oratory with Cicero at Tusculum (Tyrrell 
and Purser, IV, p. xevii; Fam., IX, 16, 7, VII, 33, 2; Att., XII, 7, 2). 

It would also seem that van den Bruwaene was carried away by 
his interest in the legal aspect of the repayment of Terentia’s dowry, 
since there is no reason to feel so sorry for Cicero; the author 
recognizes (pp. 25f.) that repayment of the dowry was still under 
discussion in the second half of 44 (Att, XVI, 6, 3; 15, 5), and 
Tyrrell and Purser (IV, p. lii, last paragraph of the footnote con- 
tinued from the preceding page) assert that it was never finally 
repaid. Before one can put any credit in this idea that Terentia 
freely possessed herself of Cicero’s household goods, there should 
be some explanation of this request by Cicero in Att., XI, 25, 3 
(July 47) which van den Bruwaene does not touch upon at all: “ Te 
oro, ut in perditis rebus, si quid cogi, confici potest, quod sit in tuto, 
ex argento atque <si> satis multa ex supellectile, des operam.” There 
are possible references to the same topic in two other letters (Att., 
XI, 23, 3; 24, 2) to which van den Bruwaene refers in regard to 
other matters but without comment on this point; all three letters 
date from the summer of 47. One would think that, if Terentia had 
clandestinely made items of this type part of her estate, there would 
have been some specific reference to her misdeed beyond the pas- 
sage in Plutarch (Cic., 41): ... Kal Thy oixlay Kixépon 

The second essay, “ Les édits et le bon droit dans la pratique de 
Cicéron,” is chiefly aimed at demonstrating Cicero’s intimate knowl- 
ledge of legal matters and his juridical competence. The author 
discusses two cases of inheritances of which Verres made disposi- 
tions contrary to traditional jurisprudence, and he analyzes Cicero’s 
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criticisms thereof. He also shows that Cicero carefully observed 
the letter of the law, in a fashion perhaps not to his credit, in deal- 
ing with the problem of the Scaptius-Brutus loan to the Salaminians 
of Cyprus. Two statements of van den Bruwaene are striking: 
one (p. 35), in regard to aequum, that “ Aequum suppose une con- 
dition qui n’est pas toujours exprimée, mais apparait chaque fois 
que dans un texte judiciaire on examine ce terme avec un peu plus 
d’attention; elle consiste en la conformité 4 V’esprit traditionnel 
romain, au mos maiorum ”’; the other (p. 57), that Cicero was literal- 
minded in believing that “La loi a elle seule est créatrice du droit, 
elle suffit.” 

“Ta notion du prince chez Cicéron” treats a hackneyed topic. 
The author declares that Cicero thought of Pompey as a kind of 
princeps before Pompey’s return from the East, but that later he 
felt Pompey to be unequal to the ideal. He emphasizes the quasi- 
theological aspect of Cicero’s concept of the princeps; and, mainly 
on the basis of Polybius, Hist., XII, 27, 8f. and Cicero, Rep., V, 8 
(Att., VIII, 11, 1), he shows how closely that concept was related 
to Polybius’ (and Panaetius’) attitude toward Scipio Aemilianus. 

“Démosthéne et Cicéron” finds many similarities between the 
two orators in temperament, career, and characteristics of style, 
yielding the palm to Cicero because he had philosophical talents and 
was generally more cultivated than Demosthenes. 


WALTER ALLEN, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 


FRANK Carp Bourne. The Public Works of the Julio-Claudians and 
Flavians. Pp. vii+ 76. Princeton, 1946. (Diss.). 


This study was presented to the Faculty of Princeton University 
in candidacy for the degree of Ph.D. in 1941. It consists of an 
introduction which anticipates the conclusions drawn from the evi- 
dence exhibited afterwards in the thesis and of eight chapters—one 
for each emperor—in which this evidence is displayed. Every 
chapter is divided into the following sections: A. (General remarks), 
B. Edifices, C. Commerce and the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources, D. Aqueducts and water-supply, E. Building for empire 
defense, F. Coloniae. Wherever possible sections have been sub- 
divided geographically. The introduction is organized according to 
the same principles. 

The collection of material is valuable, especially for the provinces 
and Italy; less so for Rome because the Chronological Index to 
Dateable Monuments in Platner-Ashby’s Topographical Dictionary 
of Ancient Rome, pp. 592-596, provides a convenient guide. 

_ The author says in the foreword that “the evidence for this 
investigation comes from inscriptions, ancient historical and literary 
works, and modern archaeological research” (p. v) and “we have 
endeavoured to include all evidence from literary, inscriptional, and 
archaeological sources” (p. vi). This claim goes much too far. 
Archaeological evidence has been used very sparingly. A statement 
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like the following one is an exception (p. 59 D 3): “ Archaeological 
research has identified as Flavian work on the Aquae Anio Vetus, 
Marcia, and Anio Novus,” and this is followed by a reference to 
Ashby’s Aqueducts of Ancient Rome (1935). On the whole, noth- 
ing is said as to the state of preservation of any given building. But 
are not the visible remains of a monument important “sources” for 
our knowledge of it? Without adding essentially to the bulk of the 
study, it would have been possible to make it clear whether a build- 
ing is partially preserved, whether only its site is known, or whether 
the ancient literary or epigraphical references are all that has come 
down to us. 

The lists include the works of the emperors and of the members 
of their immediate families, and (for Augustus only) those of his 
close friends. Therefore, presumably, the Ara Fortunae Reducis 
erected by the Senate in 19 B.C. is omitted. But the Ara Pacis 
Augustae is listed on p. 19 B 32 in spite of its identical origin. To 
leave out the Ara Pacis would have been absurd, though consistent. 
The mere suggestion shows that, on the contrary, also the other 
highly. official buildings put up by the Senate should have been 
included, e.g., besides the Ara Fortunae Reducis, the Arch of 
Augustus at the north-east corner of the Temple of Castor in the 
Forum Romanum, on which as we have learned recently the Fasti 
Capitolint were inscribed, the Ara Pietatis Augustae of 43 A.D., 
and the Arch of Titus. 

On p. 20 B48 Bourne mentions the organization of a fire depart- 
ment in Rome by Augustus. Would it not have been fitting to record 
also the division of Rome into fourteen regions carried through by 
Augustus in 7 B.C. which remained in effect for more than six 
hundred years (cf. Platner-Ashby, pp. 444-447)? On p. 24 B15 the 
installation of the curatores viarum in 7 B.C. is mentioned (though 
without a reference to Suet.,. Aug. 37), yet the creation of the equally 
important board of the curatores operum publicorum is casually 
noted on p. 16 and neither p. 27 D6 nor D 21 is a correct statement 
of Augustus’ handling of the cura aquarum. 

Under Tiberius the Domus Tiberiana is omitted, under Nero the 
Domus Transitoria, under Gaius the Ships of Nemi. The arcus 
Neroniani or Cuelimontani of the aqua Claudia should have been 
specifically mentioned on p. 53D. The Porta’ Maggiore, most im- 
posing monument of Claudian architecture, is passed over p. 47 
D 2, and so are—under Nero—the well preserved substructures of 
the temple of Divus Claudius of the same style, which are the work 
of Agrippina (but ef. p..56 B16). 

While the templum Pacis is recorded (p. 56 B 6), the Forum which 
it adorned is not, vice-versa the Forum Transitorium is rightly at- 
tributed to Domitian (p. 66 B18), but the Temple of Minerva, 
Domitian’s protectress, which dominated it, is omitted. The state- 
ment on p. 56 B7 “74 A.D. Colossus of the Sungod erected” is 
incorrect. As Suet., Vesp. 18 indicates, Vespasian only changed the 
colossal statue of Nero in the vestibule of the Domus Aurea into a 
statue of the Sun. Even more misleading are the two entries, both 
under Domitian, p. 65 B11 “92 A.D. Palace on the Palatine com- 
pleted about this time” and p. 67 B 40 (no date) “ Work on Domus 
Augustana and Flaviana,” because they refer to the same large com- 
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plex of imperial buildings on the Palatine consisting of the Domus 
Flavia, the Stadium, the so-called Temple of Divus Augustus and 
S. Maria Antiqua (cf. now Dorothy M. Robathan, “ Domitian’s 
‘ Midas-touch’,” T,.A.P.A., LXXIII [1942], pp. 132-134 where 


earlier literature is quoted). 
HERBERT BLOCH. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Karet O. Castetin. The Coinage of Rhesaena in Mesopotamia. 
New York, The American Numismatic Society, 1946. Pp. 111; 
17 pls.; 3 figs. $2.00. (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 


No. 108.) 


Dr. Castelin’s monograph is primarily a carefully annotated cata- 
logue of the bronze coins which were struck in Rhesaena during the 
third century A.D. These coins he divides into two groups: the 
so-called vezillum-coins and the autonomous colonial coinage of the 
city. The vexillum-coins were minted during the reigns of Cara- 
calla, Elagabal, and Severus Alexander (211-235); the autonomous 
coinage appeared under the same emperors and again under Trajan 
Decius (249-251). This latter group will perhaps attract the atten- 
tion primarily of specialists, though it is of interest that the issues 
under Decius are far superior in workmanship both to those of 
the earlier period at Rhesaena and to contemporary coins of other 
mints in the region. 

The vexillum-coins are more remarkable and apparently even 
unique. On the obverse they bear the usual imperial portraits and 
inscriptions. The reverse types vary somewhat, but almost without 
exception they include a military standard, the vexillum. The only 
inscription that appears on the reverse is, in its fullest form, LEG 
III PS, but despite the fact that Rhesaena is not named on the 
coins there seems little reason to doubt that it was the mint-city. 
The nature and purpose of this vexillum coinage are not entirely 
clear. Castelin makes the attractive suggestion that it was a supple- 
ment to the local coinage “ primarily designed to be used as frac- 
tional currency ” by the legio III Parthica and its veterans (pp. 26, 
29-30). This may very well be correct, but it will be noted that the 
legends on the obverse are in Greek while the official language of 
the army even in the East was Latin. 

The legend LEG III PS appears on many of the local autonomous 
coins, as well as on those bearing the vezillum. This Castelin ex- 
pands as leg(io) III P(arthica) S(everiana). There can be no 
doubt as to the identity of the legion, but his expansion of S, if the 
signs on the coins are to be read as that letter, is very doubtful. 
The objection to be answered is not that such epithets did not 
appear as early as the reign of Septimius (p. 23, n. 43) but that 
these imperial titles regularly changed at the accession of each new 
emperor. It seems improbable therefore that the legion should 
have been called Severiana under Caracalla and quite incredible 
that it should have been so styled under Decius (no. 145, p. 77). 
There is conclusive evidence that the sister legion II Parthica fol- 
lowed the usual practice in regard to its imperial titles. 
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Castelin has not been content to present a bare catalogue and 
narrowly conceived numismatic study for others to interpret and 
use as best they could. He throughout attempts to relate the coins 
to their historical background and to extract from their study all 
the information they contain. The interpretation of religious symbols 
is particularly valuable. 

The present monograph is a pleasing example of international 
collaboration. Professor A. R. Bellinger, in whose hands the Czech 
author placed his manuscript shortly before communications with 
Prague were interrupted by the late war, condensed and revised the 
study in preparation for its publication, and Miss D. H. Cox under- 
took the task of translating it from the German. 

Misprints and the like seem very rare. None noticed by me will 
oceasion any difficulty, except perhaps the omission of Alexander 
after Severus, p. 10, line 1. The variant spellings Nisibis, Nesibi, 
Nesibis might possibly confuse a reader not familiar with Meso- 


potamian place-names. 
J. F. 


WELLS COLLEGE. 


Studies and Documents edited by Kirsopp and Silva Lake, XIV: 
The De Incarnatione of Athanasius, Part I: The Long Recen- 
sion Manuscripts by Greorce J. Ryan; Part II: The Short 
Recension by Rosert Pierce Casey. London, Christophers; 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945 and 1946. 
Vol. I: pp. xi +125. Vol. II: pp. 1+ 86. 


Various difficulties peculiar to war-time have delayed the publica- 
tion of this and other volumes of Studies and Documents. In their 
preface the editors express the hope that it will be possible to issue 
succeeding volumes with more regularity. For obvious reasons the 
two parts of Vol. XIV belong so closely together that they cannot 
be studied or used separately. Since the De Incarnatione of St. 
Athanasius has come down to us in a longer and a shorter redaction, 
the question of the relationship between the two recensions becomes 
of fundamental importance. There is a remarkable difference of 
views between the two editors of the series and Professor Casey while 
Professor Ryan does not enter into the details of this problem with 
which he was not specifically concerned. He rather contents himself 
with referring to Casey’s view and with emphasizing that in some 
instances, one of which is striking (see p. 26), the hopelessly cor- 
rupt text of all the Long Recension manuscripts becomes clear and 
apparently sound through the corresponding passage of the Short 
Recension. On p. 27 he expresses his opinion more negatively than 
positively as follows: “The common errors found in all Long 
Recension manuscripts definitely prove that the Short Recension 
cannot be a revision of their common archetype, but of a manuscript 
which either antedated it or, if they were of equal or nearly equal 
age, was independent of it. Agreements between manuscripts of the 
Long and Short Recensions, except in cases of crossing, represent 
the earliest available form of the text.” 
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The points of view of Professors K. and S. Lake and of Professor 
Casey, however, are almost diametrically opposed and seem to me 
irreconcilable. While the editors of the collection “still” believe 
that the Short Recension “ must have been the earlier” (Preface, 
Part I, p. vii) and is perhaps not even the work of Athanasius, but 
of an Apollinarian contemporary, Professor Casey comes to the fol- 
lowing quite different conclusions: (a) that the Long Recension was 
original; (b) that the Short Recension was a literary rather than a 
dogmatic revision and that its main purpose was abbreviation; (¢) 
that in view of the absence of important doctrinal changes it must 
be assigned to the fourth century and from the point of view of its 
style and matter could plausibly be attributed to Athanasius himself; 
and (d) that because, in spite of important variations, it was largely 
co-extensive with the Long Recension, it was of great importance 
for the text of the latter” (Part II, pp. xif.). In the case of such 
a divergence a final decision can be reached, if at all, only through 
further detailed and careful investigation and interpretation. Thus 
we have here, in a sense, an interesting parallel to another endless 
controversy in early Christian literature, the problem of the rela- 
tionship of the Octavius of Minucius Felix and the Apology of 
Tertullian. 

The latest edition of the De Incarnatione was published by Bishop 
Archibald Robertson in 1893. In his survey of the printed editions 
(Part I, pp. 3f.) Ryan shows why this edition is far from being 
ideal. Since it is the only relatively recent edition, however, and 
since it has already become a great rarity and is difficult to obtain, 
Casey, following Ryan’s suggestion, reproduced its text page by page 
(Part II, pp. 1-86), and both of them used it as a basis for the 
collations of the manuscripts which in the case of the Long Recen- 
sion vary in their age from the 10th to the 16th and in the ease of 
the Short Recension from the 10th or, if we include the Syriac trans- 
lation in the Vat. Syr. 104, from the 6th to the 15th century. 

The most important and methodologically most interesting sec- 
tions of the two parts are I, chs. V-VII, and II, pp. xii-xxiv, in 
which the manuscripts are not only described but very carefully 
examined and grouped. These investigations lay the indispensable 
groundwork for a complete critical edition of the treatise, and I 
earnestly hope that Professors Ryan and Casey will not stop here 
but crown their painstaking studies by such an edition which, be- 
cause of the inadequate attempts made by their predecessors, will 
have the character and value of an editio princeps. 


FREDERICK WALTER LENZ. 
SoUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Puy.uis WILLIAMS LEHMANN. Statues on Coins of Southern Italy 
and Sicily in the Classical Period. New York, H. Bittner and 
Company, 1946. Pp. x +72; 15 Pls.; 12 figs. 

In this monograph, which was originally presented as a disserta- 


tion at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, the author 
attempts to prove that “ there are at present ten coin types of Magna 
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Graecia and Sicily between 480 and 323 B.C. [which] reproduce 
famous lost statues and constitute focal points about which numer- 
ous statues and statuettes may be grouped.” Fourteen additional 
types, which are believed to be probable representations of statues 
are listed and illustrated in an appendix, but are not considered 
more fully, since no monumental evidence for the existence of such 
statues could be discovered. 

The ten types discussed are the river gods, Lissos, Hypsas, 
Krathis, and Krimisos, on the coins of Leontini, Selinus, Pandosia, 
and Segesta; Apollo on certain coins of Metapontum; a seated 
Herakles on staters of Croton and a didrachm of Himera; and a 
type of standing Herakles which is used on the reverse of a fourth 
century stater issued by Herakleia in Lucania. These types were 
especially chosen to demonstrate the possibilities of a numismatic 
approach to sculpture because each is iconographically unique. And, 
in the author’s words, “if a statue of unknown provenance is icono- 
graphically or stylistically identical with a coin type, and that 
numismatic type is unique, struck at a specific time by one, and 
only one, city, it is logical to assume that statue and coin type alike 
depend upon a common archetype. Such a coin type not only con- 
stitutes a reproduction of a given statue; by virtue of its own unques- 
tionable provenance, it affords the means of attributing closely 
related sculptures to a given region... .” 

Though the assumption is logical enough, we remain unconvinced. 
The stylistic and iconographic relations of the various pieces of sculp- 
ture which have been grouped together are impressive, and there is, 
admittedly, similarity, if not identity, which may be obvious only 
to the initiated, between the sculpture and the coin type. It is, 
however, the type on the coin, which the author has chosen to illus- 
trate. The identity between the sculpture and some of the other 
extant specimens of what is to all intents and purposes the same 
coin is not always so striking. Since the validity of the entire theory 
depends upon precise comparison, die variants cannot be ignored 
or passed over quickly as due to the whim of the engraver. The 
very existence of variants in what is presumed to be the exact repro- 
duction of a statue—sufficiently exact to permit comparison of 
minute details—seems to us to weaken materially the initial assump- 
tion that the coin type is a reproduction. Consequently, even in 
those cases in which the arguments on the basis of present evidence 
are exceedingly strong, one is inclined to speculdte on the effect of 
future numismatic discoveries or research. 

The different treatments of the young hunter, or so-called Kri- 
misos, on the coins of Segesta, for example, would seem to demand 
more comment than they received. Rizzo’s suggestions as to the 
source and development of the not uncommon type, and its use on 
the coinage of a city “cosi remota dalle grandi correnti dell’arte ” 
(Moneta greche della Sicilia [1946], pp. 289-91), are more con- 
vincing. In fact, a topographical and historical consideration of 
some of these newly proposed art centers contributes much to our 
skepticism. Granted that a native sculptor might have made a statue 
of the river god Hypsas, which was erected in a temenos at Selinus 
about 450 B.C., it is still difficult to believe that the statue of a 
purely local deity, in such a remote shrine, would have attained such 
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widespread fame and popularity as to be the archetype of a long 
series of statues and statuettes, but it is well-nigh impossible to 
believe, when there is no reason to assume that the original survived 
the destruction and sack of the city which occurred within less than 
fifty years. We find it hard, too, to accept the suggestion that the 
type on the reverse of the Selinus tetradrachm, issued some ten years 
earlier, is a purely imaginative rendering, while the figure of Hypsas 
on the didrachm, which could be described in practically the same 
words (“la sua rappresentazione é simile a quella del Sélinos, 
tranne che negli accessorii” [Rizzo, op. cit., p. 167, no. 15]), if 
one were not exceptionally perceptive, is considered to be the repro- 
duction of a statue. The base on which Selinus is said to stand on 
the later tetradrachms, because of the influence ef the Hypsas 
“statue,” is certainly nothing more than an exergue line. It is 
said that an exceptionally plastic rendering and a design not par- 
ticularly suited to a circular field are prime factors in the recogni- 
tion of a coin type as the reproduction of a statue. Comparable 
monumental evidence would seem, however, to be more influential. 

Though many well-known works of sculpture are suggested to be 
of South Italian or Sicilian workmanship through this numismatie 
approach, possibly the best known is the so-called Idolino, which is 
considered to be stylistically and iconographically related to the 
figure on the reverse of a stater issued by Pandosia in Bruttium, 
identified as a reproduction of a lost statue of the river god Krathis. 
Whether or not one agrees with the assumption that certain coin 
types are representations of statues and can serve to link known 
copies of related types in sculpture to the issuing localities, the fresh 
grouping of these works of sculpture is of decided interest and 
importance. 


SaRAH ELIZABETH FREEMAN. 
THE JoHNs HoPpKINs UNIVERSITY. 


JACQUELINE DE RomitLy. Thucydide et l’impérialisme athénien: la 
pensée de l’historien et la genése de l’oeuvre. Paris, Société 
d’Edition Les Belles Lettres, 1947. Pp. 326. 


This elaborately organized study of Thucydides (see the “ Table 
analytique des matiéres,” pp. 323-326) follows closely the purpose 
stated in the title. It examines the historian’s opinions of Athenian 
imperialism, the extent to which they remained constant during the 
composition of the History, and the method used by Thucydides in 
his writing. Inevitably, the question of preparation and revision of 
individual passages arises and leads to a proposed identification of 
the early and late stages of the work. A piecemeal attack is of 
little value; hence the comprehensive nature of the book. 

An “Introduction générale,” specifying the objectives, is sym- 
metrically matched by the “ Conclusion générale” (which, however, 
does not embody the results of the study). The core of the book 
is divided into three parts; each is embellished with an introduction 
and a conclusion. Part I falls into two chapters, Parts II and III 
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into three each. A “ Répertoire bibliographique ” and two indices, 
one of passages cited from Thucydides and one of other Greek 
authors mentioned in the text, are appended. 

The first part (“ Données générales. L’impérialisme athénien dans 
l’oeuvre de Thucydide ”’) begins with the causes of the Peloponnesian 
War and shows that Athenian imperialism, the heart of Thucydides’ 
History, was always, to him, the dominating element in the struggle 
between the Athenians and the Peloponnesians. The pentekontaetia, 
Mile de Romilly feels, is a late addition to the work which reinforces 
Thucydides’ original judgment, as expressed in his dAnleorarn 
mpodacis- Detailed analysis characterizes specific passages, espe- 
cially the speeches, as “early” or “late.” Thucydides’ preoccupa- 
tion with his main theme (“ Thucydide aime la puissance athénienne,” 
p. 93) accounts for his rigorous exclusion of such irrelevant topics 
as the internal politics of Athens and Athenian imperial methods; 
his admiration for Pericles inspired some later revision which was 
meant to underline the genius and the indispensability of Pericles. 

Part II (“Les aspects successifs de l’impérialisme athénien ’’) 
takes up Thucydides’ treatment of Pericles, Cleon, Alcibiades, 
Themistocles, and Cimon. It demonstrates once again the unity of 
Thucydides’ thought and admits a certain amount of rewriting after 
404 B.C., although only for the purpose of strengthening and ex- 
panding the earlier ideas. But it is impossible, urges Mlle de 
Romilly, to distinguish a change in point of view or to isolate an 
“ Ur-Thukydides ” (p. 195). 

Part III (“L’unité de l’impérialisme athénien”’), employing the 
Athenian speech at Sparta (in Book I) and the Melian Dialogue as 
its texts, reinforces what has been determined in Parts I and II. 
New to the study is the consideration of the human element (7d 
évOperevov), Which assumes significance after the death of Pericles, 
when Athenian imperial policy became more and more imperialistic; 
but the seeds were always there. 

The “ Conclusion générale” (“ De la politique 4 la morale”) fol- 
lows the thought of Thucydides into the fourth century where we 
find the imperial theme in Isocrates, who supported the Panhellenic 
solution of the great problem of the Greek states. Yet Thucydides 
is essentially of the fifth century; he could not understand the mes- 
sage of Socrates and he is ignored by Plato. It was Socrates, with 
his insistence upon moral ethical conduct, who prevailed. 

The author’s findings are summarized in the Conclusion (“ Le 
seuil de 404”) to Part III: “... nous avons été amenés 4 dis- 
tinguer, du commencement 4 la fin de l’oeuvre, une couche ancienne, 
ayant pris corps sous une forme ou sous une autre avant 404, et 
une série d’éléments tardifs, postérieurs 4 404” (p. 286). Without 
pretending to identify all these elements, we can with certainty 
name some of them (e.g., the pentekontaetia, the Funeral Speech, 
all or most of Pericles’ last speech, passages in VI and VIII, and 
the tribute to Pericles in II, 65). 

Thucydides, then, remained true to his original judgments; his 
revisions, which he made as he proceeded and as events unfolded 
and after 404, did not essentially alter but rather strengthened and 
improved the expression of his early manuscript. “Tl est incapable 
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de céder aux fluctuations et aux revirements que |’incompréhension 
de certains philologues a voulu lui attribuer” (p. 293). 

With the author’s thesis and her conclusions few today will quarrel. 
Her method is sound and it is only here and there that I question 
her opinions; these disagreements are minor. Yet I cannot help 
feeling that she has gone to a great deal of trouble to establish what 
most historians now accept as the reasonable view. The “ scien- 
tific’ theories of such men as Schwartz, which belong to another 
century, should be quietly interred; they are strongly reminiscent of 
the mutilation of Homer which was once so popular. I found myself 
constantly in agreement as I read the book; as I reached the last 
page I was still waiting for something fresh and unfamiliar. 

Mlle de Romilly has much reading to do. She has probably not 
had the opportunity to meet Finley’s Thucydides and his earlier 
articles, which would have been instructive; the same applies to 
Gomme’s Historical Commentary, I. She should, however, have used 
Wade-Gery’s “ Thucydides Son of Melesias” (J. H.8S., LII [1932], 
pp. 205-227) on pp. 196-197. The Bibliography is adequate in 
content but slovenly in form. G. Méautis, Thucydide et lim- 
périalisme athénien (Neuchatel, 1939), which I myself have not yet 
seen, is not listed. 

A knowledge of epigraphic progress in the last decade and a 
half would have eliminated several problems and errors. On pp. 
82-83, for example, Mlle de Romilly discusses with some bewilder- 
ment the amount of the annual tribute and the size of the assessment 
of 425 B.C.; she could have saved time and space by consulting 
Meritt, Documents on Athenian Tribute, Chapter IV, and Meritt 
and West, The Athenian Assessment of 425 B.C. A similar ignor- 
ance of the epigraphists’ contributions appears on pp. 84-85, 173, 
and 239. 

The indices are adequate and the proof has been fairly well read. 
Typographical errors occur on pp. 66 (n. 3), 86 (n.), 91 (n. 3), 
161, 168 (n. 4, two in n. 3), 251 (n. 1), 300 (two), 301 (n. 4), 310 
(Note) ; incorrect Greek accents on pp. 39 (n. 3), 42 (n. 1), 139 
(n.3), 141 (n.1, two), 233; faulty punctuation on pp. 33 (n.1), 
43 (n. 2), 58, 92 (n. 5), 159, 168 (n.1), 301 (n. 4, n. 5); an inaccurate 
reference on p. 19 (n. 3). Stylistically Mlle de Romilly is verbose 
and tends to be repetitious. Her approach to Thucydides is admir- 
ably sane; her book is too long. 


Matcotm F. McGrecor. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Epovarp Des Puaces, §.J. Le Pronom chez Pindare. Paris, 
Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1947. Pp. 114. (Etudes et Com- 
mentaires, III.) 


The scope and form of this monograph may be described in simple 
terms. The author devotes a separate chapter to each pronoun 
used by Pindar, beginning with personal pronouns and concluding 
with adjectives which may be used pronominally, as dAXos and was. 
Each chapter is composed of a) a list of all examples (variant and 
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hypothetical readings are noted), b) a summary, with discussion, 
of attested forms, c) a summary, with discussion, of constructions, 
d) a discussion of uses and meanings. A consecutive reading will, 
therefore, furnish a general description of the pronoun in Pindar 
as regards forms, constructions, and effects; it will also lead us 
into controversial matters, and provide new bases for the forma- 
tion of judgments. Thus, for instance, on the matter of wy versus 
puv, Des Places has listed (p. 22) all instances of yu without variant, 
vw Without variant, wy in better MSS, and wy in better MSS; and, 
while the definition of “ better manuscripts” may seem, on exami- 
nation, a little arbitrary, the lists support his conclusion (p. 24) 
that it is wisest to follow manuscript authority as Bury and Turyn 
have done, since Pindar seems to have been no more consistent about 
preferring yy to wy than about preferring rv to ov, and euphony 
may be involved in principle (see p. 13). We may pass, too, from 
statistics directly to interpretation; thus, for Pyth. 5, 76, Schroeder’s 
éuot = dative is not favored, since Pindar does not use éyoi, only 
pot, as ethical or possessive dative (p. 7). 

It is amazing, also, how frequently the trail of a pronoun will 
cross a major crux of Pindar. Sometimes, it is true, this happens 
through an extension made from the study of the pronoun as such. 
Thus, the discussions of Pyth. 4, 67, Ol. 14, 23, Nem. 7, 22, ete., 
involve a quest for the lost or dim antecedent (pp. 27-31). Else- 
where, there are useful summaries of persons addressed through the 
personal pronoun (pp. 18-19), of the relative transitional to myth 
(with cases of zore, pp. 48-50; note also where the transitional rela- 
tive is not used), and of the transitional pronoun of the first person 
(pp. 10-11). There are a few perilous statements. Des Places 
adopts Frinkel’s statement (no examples given) that Pindar’s “ Ich ” 
may stand for “ Man” or even “Du” (ef. Gnomon, VI [1930], p. 
16, n. 3); Des Places then applies this to Nem. 8, 35 ein uy moré por 
totovtov 700s (p. 9). This will not do; we are beginning a direct 
prayer to Zeus, and the context of 34-38 is continued in a strong 
first person singular (érepo. . . . éyw 8’) where “I” means “I.” And 
if in Pyth. 2, 96, the last line of the poem, ddovra 8 ein pe ois 
dyabois GusAciv, we Means “on” or “Man” (so Des Places), what 
does the line mean and what is the point? Rather, the pronoun of 
the first person plural may have the impersonal sense, as Des Places 
takes Ol. 9, 106 (“la famille humaine”). As in English, “we” 
(like “ you”) can be impersonal, “I” can not. 

This study, modest as it is in pretensions and tone, is a definitely 
important contribution to the study of Pindar. There is much to 
be learned from it, and much stimulus to thought and reconsidera- 
tion. The literature on the subject has been carefully taken into 
account, except that bad communications since the war are respon- 
sible for a few gaps in the bibliography. 


RICHMOND LATTIMORE. 


Bryn Mawr Couiece. 
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Rosert N. WILKIN. Eternal Lawyer: A Legal Biography of Cicero. 
New York, Macmillan, 1947. Pp. xviii + 264. $3. 


It would take another book to clear up the misapprehensions in this 
book, which was written with the best of intentions, published by a 
famous firm, and furnished with a laudatory Introduction by a 
prominent American Hellenist. 

The title is incorrect; it is not a legal biography at all. It gives 
only a cursory and unsatisfactory account of Cicero’s life, with inter- 
polations of praise of the legal profession. The author completely 
misunderstands Cicero’s legal and political career. Not only does the 
book exhibit a total ignorance of the work which has been published 
on Cicero’s legal activity, but the reader is confronted with such 
remarks as (p.91): “Cicero foiled the conspirators and saved the 
Republic. But in his achievement as consul lay his failure as counsel ; 
when he succeeded as public officer he failed as lawyer.” Judge 
Wilkin persistently refers to Cicero as a “lawyer,” which he was 
not, and reveals that he means “ lawyer” in the modern sense when 
he writes: (p.41) “He made himself accessible to all classes and 
types of men except fools and crooks. He heard their grievances 
and helped them with their problems and declined to accept fee or 
present for his services ”; (p.40) “ At the youngest age allowed by 
law he was chosen quaestor, and, with only such time intervening as 
the law required, he advanced successively to the offices of aedile, 
praetor, and consul. Here we see the lawyer in politics, striving to 
be effective with the people while maintaining his professional 
standards ”; (p. 67) “ Moreover since Cicero was primarily a lawyer 
and not a philosopher, it was necessary for him to take a part in 
public affairs. Great lawyers have always been great citizens. Their 
interest has necessarily extended beyond their professional activities.” 

Judge Wilkin appears to have read several secondary works in 
English about Cicero, as well as Plutarch and some of Cicero’s writ- 
ings in translation, but he was conspicuously impressed by Gaston 
Delayen’s Cicero (translated by Farrell Symons, New York, Dutton, 
1931), an unfortunate effusion of which H. J. Haskell quite properly 
said in his book This Was Cicero (New York, Knopf, 1942, p. 371) : 
“The Delayen, of which the translation appeared in 1931, was 
crowned by the French Academy; it is difficult to understand why.” 
For purposes of comparison I quote a few passages from Wilkin and 
Delayen. Wilkin (p.5): “In the wake of several great political 
orators was a mob of attorneys who made much of their pretended 
political influence and used it to their own advantage”; Delayen 
(p. 29): “In the wake of several great political orators was a mob 
of lawyers who made much of their pretended political influence and 
used it to their own advantage.” Wilkin (p.5): “Their rabid 
speechifying, with which they would defend the worst felons against 
honest men, won for them the name of ‘spouters’ or ‘ barkers’ ”’; 
Delayen (p. 28): “ Their rabid speechifying, with which they would 
defend the worst felons against the most honest of men, won for them 
the name of ‘spouters’ and even ‘barkers’.” Wilkin (p.30): 
“Terentia was not considered one of Rome’s beauties, but she had a 
pleasing face and lively expression. She was described as a typical 
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Roman girl, with low forehead sharply outlined by black hair, a 
small, slightly aquiline nose, and very bright black eyes”; Delayen 
(pp. 67 f.): “ Terentia had never been considered among the beauties 
of Rome, but her pleasing face was charming. . . . She was, indeed, 
a typical Roman girl, with low forehead, a small, slightly aquiline 
nose, very bright black eyes, surmounted by perfectly arched brows, 

. -’ In his Notes Delayen gives just this as the source of his 
flight of fancy about a typical Roman girl: “Numerous Latin 
authors.” The implications of his phrasing, it is true, could easily 
lead a reader to accept it as a literal description of Terentia. 

Referring to the period before Cicero’s exile, Wilkin writes (p. 
122): “To those who urged him to retaliate with violent measures, 
he had replied, ‘Enough of surgery, now for dieting’”’; also re- 
ferring to the same period, Delayen (p. 150): “‘ Enough of surgery,’ 
he replied to those who urged him to take violent measures; ‘ nor for 
dieting ’.” Delayen cites the proper source, Cicero, Ad Att., IV, 3, 
but he evidently failed to note that the letter was written in 57 B. C. 
after Cicero’s return from exile. Wilkin (p.105): “ Clodius relied 
for his defense upon an alibi, declaring that he was at Baiae, the 
fashionable watering place, during the observance of the mysteries 
of the Good Goddess. But Cicero swore that he had spoken to him 
that day in Rome”; Delayen (p.145): “His integrity made it 
impossible for him to ‘speak against his conscience, and when Clodius, 
who relied upon an alibi, declared that he was at Baiae during the 
mysteries of the Good Goddess, Cicero bore witness that he had 
spoken to him that day in Rome.” All the sources known to this 
reviewer indicate that Clodius claimed to have been at Interamna 
(Ad Att., II, 1,5; De Domo Sua, 80; Pro Milone, 46; Quintilian, 
IV, 2, 88; Asconius [ed. Stangl], p.42; Scholia Bobiensia [ed. 
Stangl], p. 85). 

There are numerous howlers in regard to Roman antiquities and 
historical facts. The author’s idea of Roman topography is illus- 
trated by these remarks about the Forum (p.10): “The space was 
bordered on the north and east by the Sacra Via, the most famous 
street of Rome, if not of the world. The most important buildings, 
the Capitol, the Senate House, and many temples and shops faced 
upon this open court.” 

Even in a popular book, it is unpardonable that this distorted 
exaggeration should be expressed (p.221): “Cicero believed in 
private ownership of property, but subject, however, to regulation 
for the commonweal. He acknowledged the state’s interest in natural 
resources and their conservation, but he definitely rejected com- 
munism of property.” 
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